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RHYTHM 


THM (Dozier-Dahliadel). 
Dahlia appears and such is Rhythm. This 8” In- 


Once every decade a Super 
curved Cactus is an exquisite beauty with its attractive double ser- 
rated tips. The cameo or shrimp pink color with suffusions of soft rose 
and lemon shadings at the base of the petals and center of the flower 
make it most unusual. Certified at Storrs, and W. Va. and on the 
Honor Rolls. Grow this new pink creation. All who have seen it are 


most enthusiastic and so are we. 


Root $15.00; Pot Root, $10.00; Plant $7.50 


Dahliadel). To 
rightly introduce a dahlia it 


HN W. SHERWOOD (Berwick - 
should have something another dahlia does not have, along with the 
standard requirements of form, size, free and early blooming. with 
plenty of vitality. This Informal Decorative is really different with its 
violet mauve or silvery mauve color enlivened with Tyrian pink, and 
its artistic form. Blooms are 12 x 7 with petals that curl at ends and 
show slight gold tips. It is consistent in its blooming habits, producing 
good full-centered flowers from early in the season until frost. Stands 
all kinds of weather and is a marvelous rugged grower, 5 to 6 ft. 
tall with beautiful green healthy foliage that is insect resistant. 
Certified at W. Va. 


Root $10.00; Pot Root $7.50; Plant $5.00 


JOHN W. SHERWOOD 
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AHLIAS for YOUR 
11943 VICTORY GARDEN 


Dahlias are not fussy. They do not need to utilize your garden all 
season. Many early vegetables can be grown in your dahlia garden 
and you can still enjoy quantities of dahlias. The Dahlia is “Tops” 
among garden flowers for its range of uses and long blooming period. 


No Advance in 1943 Dahlia Prices—Reductions on Higher Priced 


Varieties 


Don’t forego the pleasure of growing these wonderful exhibition 
Dahlias. Our 1943 Introductions will further enhance our reputation 
of “Dahlias of Quality and Distinction.” 





SPARKLE 


S PA R K LE (Dahliade!). In our Collarette family we have long 
been looking for a good pure white that would 
bloom throughout the season without burning, and also produce a 
shapely bush for border planting. We have grown Sparkle for three 
years and are confident it will more than please you as it takes its 
place with our former introductions, Orangeade and Saturn. Easy 
to grow with all the health and vigor one could ask for, and is a 
good root maker. Grows’ 2!2 ft. producing long straight stems for 
cutting. Flowers about 32 inches that truly sparkle in their pro- 


fusion of bloom. 


Root $3.00; Pot Root $2.00; Plant $1.50 


With the scarcity of articles formerly used for Christmas presents, why not use a 
DAHLIADEL CERTIFICATE for the amount you wish, and let the recipient select one 
of these new varieties, or a collection from our general list. We will offer for 1943 a 
number of very interesting and money-saving collections from $1 to $10 which can be 
used for Christmas presents without the recipient knowing the cost, and delivery to be 
made at planting time. 

In line with the Conservation Program we will not issue a complete catalog in 1943. 
but we will mail the Supplemental List Free to our Customers, and others who request 
it. This List will have descriptions of the .1943 Introductions and Special Offers for use 
with the 1942 Catalog. 

In order to conserve our limited supply of 1942 Catalogs. it will be necessary to 
charge 10¢ a copy. If you have a copy, kindly keep it for reference. 


Send for Supplemental List “DAHL'AS FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN” 


3) DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


W. W. MAYTROTT 


Box 24 VINELAND, N. J. 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


ARDEN INFORMAT 


than any other volume near its 
, price..the latest edition of the 
| Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 












The Complete 
Guide for 
Your War 
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| FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 
d . 
: | Every Word, Page and Picture 
j 4 - 
Complete—with much NEW emanate 
. J . 
material and illustrations. In handsome and 
durable new style 
cloth binding. 
. . e - 
The Orviginal Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
. 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 
igen only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk — everything is 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘‘how to 
grow it’’ volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild re 
é : : ; : Ow To PROMor 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! SEED GERMINAT 
x . : 10N / 
| 10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need ON a 
: ; 1 
| about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting ss" [a 
g | your garden from pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, 
d : non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
; ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
= 750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to yj 
* 
e every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- AND CARE FOR BULBS 
'S idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called | } py) 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs nN ‘y 
Y to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 
a fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- How " 
- { thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- h reed epastruct a flat: » 
THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How to build a (@" Pests’ "°W to support ; 
° € Ss a € 
, TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden - take care of qostul rock garg ’matoes; 
. Ow r y ar 
successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- H recta” build a dapat how te pin 
5 ‘ y y. < as tar P . 
clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you OW to Make a q) — Support; how’ toablia tuber; 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments. How tor ¥santhemun Barden poo} ° Prune cor- 
- ;. Oo » Ss /0€ ° 
It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! hibit peemical nh , cuttings’ how to Propag; 
a ete OWers; how to ne In the h ate 
c, © apply fertilize’ how to oe 
e . ° . ‘cr in the eo, i 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons garden, 
a 
. 
a and Methods, by American Experts Copyright, 1942 
a Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American ty Wm. H. Wise & Co.. Ine, 
garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 
destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They i s a = e * & a @ * * & € a * @ a cs ee & ie i] a & @ B ¥ e a ® | & ® z & g B 
tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, @ . 
3. etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate mdoor s WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 9112, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. ® 
| and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
st every flower, vegetable, shrub: how to select the best kinds; how to plan a : “a , ; 7 1 ‘. he 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. % I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
se . * iat handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examination. I may return & 
Hailed by Gardening Authorities a the book within one week and owe nothing. If I ‘:eep it I will send the bargain price of a 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book Ld only $2.98, plus a few cents postage (Sipping weight, 5 Ibs.) a 
to complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream a Ss 
oft” : ; : y = (If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 
| The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents a 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may 7 g 
| be settled in a few moments.’’ * » 
CEREBD 200 0- ccccescccsoss ecccca OeDecceccccseccecs ee ceecerccccccbsbiccsecsecs eececcece 
Send No Money—Read It Free a * 
You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special & dd we 
7 bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no Da A POSE . ccc eccccerecccusedeseeceses Coe eereeraseeeteseeeesesesseees ee eeereeceeseseres ra 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. oa - 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 9112, 50 W. a Gincsceseccess ancbliehesceeeceescccesconcoceagted \ BEER. « cuc0ncceneees ecceccccese: i*} 
47th St., New York, N Y e yn 
J. B 0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra. z 
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ELL, at 
yur heads above 
tion Department. 


last we're beginning to get 
water in the Circula- 
It has been a big job 
—hectic, but mighty gratifying. By now the 
deliveries of Flower Grower should be ar- 
ranged so that every one of our newly-acquired 
friends, former readers of Garden Digest, will 


get the merged magazine promptly and prop- 


erly addressed. There is still much to be 
done, because we are all members of a big 
family of over 100,000 readers now. 

We do not want to miss a single case. It 


looks as though we have been quite success- 
ful. However if anything has gone wrong 
in your case, write me a personal note, won't 
you? I will consider it a big favor. 


* * * 
It seems that every time the mail man drops 


a new batch of letters on the Circulation 
Manager's desk, there are a number of pleas- 


ant communications from readers who en- 
thusiastically tell us how pleased they are 
with the merger of Flower Grower and 
Garden Digest. Indeed we would say that 
the consolidation has been a very popular 
move. 


Our new readers like the fact that the larger 
size page in Flower Grower permits of a 
much greater and much more timely editorial 
treatment of the subjects they are interested 


in. They realize that this was not possible 
in the restricted digest size. Former readers 
of Garden Digest are adjusting themselves 
to the new size quite readily. 

Every mail contains some renewal subscrip- 
tions from former Garden Digest readers, 
too, which is tangible evidence of their ap- 


proval of the consolidation of the two publi- 
cations, 
* * * 


Soon after you read this, Christmas will be 
here. Very likely this year you will find it 
more difficult to locate just the type of 


Christmas gift you would like for some rela- 
tives or friends. Gift subscriptions to Flower 
Grower may be just the thing. That's why 
we have the convenient order blank inserted 
in this issue. Why not turn to it now and 
fill it in with the names of those to whom 
you would like to give a particularly thought- 
ful gift this’ Christmas? The response to 
this notice in our November issue was excel- 
lent and it will be even heavier with this 
issue. For, as many of our friends have told 
us, Flower Grower makes an ideal gift. 


* * * 


We are gradually eliminating duplications in 
our list of subscribers. If you by chance 
receive more than one copy of the December 


Flower Grower, it’s only a temporary con- 
dition that will -be corrected in very short 
order. 


* * * 


1943 is going to be a banner year for Flower 
Grower, and its readers. Plans now under 
way will bring about improvements, expan- 
sions, and additions of features and depart- 
ments. We are sure they will have your 
hearty approval! 

There will be more on this later as the 
plans develop. But all of our readers have 
been so mighty swell (slang, but it expresses 
what we mean) that we feel quite pleased 
with the outlook ourselves. You readers 
really deserve all our best efforts in publishing 
the finest REAL horticulture magazine it is 
possible to produce. 


* * * 


Now, busy as we are, we want to take this 
time to wish you the very happiest possible 
Christmas. In spite of the war, we hope 
that your holidays may be bright and cheery 
and that 1943 will be one of the best years 
yet for all of us! 
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Plant Starting Kit 


with 











MICA-GRO 


takes the place 
of messy dirt 














kit, 
Mica-Gro, the wonderful new, golden 
plant growth meduim, which takes the 
place of messy dirt indoors. Complete 


starting complete with sterilized 


kit includes Dennison Seed Starter Set 
(two separate flats about 104” long, each 
with 12 seedling trays, sub-irrigated) ; 
five quarts Mica-Gro; special packet 
Plant Dinner; and, with our compli- 
ments, two surprise seed packets—one 
for a blanket of color in the flower 
garden, the other an interesting vege- 
table, seldom available in the market. 


$1 


Complete plant starting kit, with 
simple directions, 


Three for $2.75 postpaid. 
BRECK’S 


719 Breck Building Boston, Mass. 





Paperwhites 
with MICA-GRO 
—better than pebbles 





A gift of beauty that will grow all 
winter. Four Mammoth Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus Bulbs; one pottery bowl (Tur- 
quoise, White, Yellow, or Light Blue) ; 
and one quart of Mica-Gro, the beauti- 
ful, clean, golden plant growth medium 
that takes the place of soil or $1 


stones indoors. All for 
Three to one address, $2.85 postpaid. 


BRECK’S 


719 Breck Building Boston, Mass. 





| 








A Christmas Basket 





of & u J b S-FROM BRECK’'S 


A gift of joy for every flower lover. Choicest bulbs for 
indoor growing in a gaily-beribboned imported basket 
that will find a thousand uses throughout the year. 
Finest -selection—15 Mammoth Paperwhite Narcissus; 
one Jumbo Yellow Calla; one Jumbo Amaryllis—all in 
a basket, ready for giving. $2.95 postpaid. 


Scent-o'-Pine Candle 


At last—the ideal holiday candle, pine- 
scented to bring the fresh, clean odor of 
Northern woods indoors. Red or Green. 
Burns 20 hours. 50¢ (plus 10¢ postage) ; 
—_ for $1 postpaid; four for $1.85 post- 
paid. 








For Christmas —BRECK'S 


BIRD FEEDER 





Keep birds nearby all winter long 


BRECK'S COUNTRY LIFE 
WILD BIRD FEEDER 





$2.50 postpaid two for $4.75 
New “Kleer-Vu" reservoir lets grain 
t-r-i-c-k-l-e down as needed. Safe comfort- 
able perch. Sturdy metal construction pro- 
tects grain from weather and _ squirrels, 
14”x9”. Complete, with sample Country 
Life Wild Bird Food, $2.50. Christmas Gift 
Special—two for $4.75 postpaid. 


The FESTIVE BOARD 
$1.25 postpaid three for $3.50 








Lowest priced windowsill feeder. Holds Tid 
Bit feasts to bring wild birds tapping at 
your window. 24” long. Complete, filled 
with 12 Tid Bits, $1.25. Christmas Gift 
Special—three for $3.50 postpaid. 


TID BIT REFILLS 
Conveniently paper-cupped for 
Chickadee Diner and _ Festive 


Board. Box of 24 assorted, $1 





postpaid—three for ~$2.85. 
Bird banquet cakes (pressed 
peanut and suet) 3 for 90¢; 


6 for $1.75 postpaid. 


BRECK 





The GRIDIRON 


$1.25 postpaid 

three for $3.50 
The suet that birds love in an attractive 
holder that protects against squirrels. 
Hang anywhere. Easily refilled. 10” x 4”. 
Filled with special wild bird suet cake. 


$1.25 postpaid. Christ- 
mas Gift Special — 
three for $3.50 


CHICKADEE DINER 
$1 postpaid three for $2.85 
Just hang it anywhere. Then enjoy the 
gay, friendly company of Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches, Woodpeckers and other clinging 
birds. The Chickadee Diner is simply but 
strongly made. 12” long. Will last for 
years. Convenient paper-cupped Tid Bit 
refills, irrestible to birds, always available. 
Complete, filled with 12 Tid Bits, $1. 
Christmas Gift Special—three for $2.85 
postpaid. 


The BIRD CAFE 


ee Li | Two sizes, 
Pas sn i> 
a - 











— $3.95 and 

$5.50 Prepaid 

) within 300 
miles 


Glass-topped to protect birds and food. Easily installed 
and filled from indoors. Double cake holder and auto- 
matic seed hopper. 16” size, $3.95—two for $7.50. 
Deluxe, with double thick glass, 25” size (illustrated), 
$5.50—two for $10.50 (Beyond 300 miles from Boston 
add 35¢ each for prepaid express.) 


ORDER BY MAIL 
Easy and convenient. Safe arrival guaranteed. Save 
money on the special combination offers. 


Seedsmen since 1818 
719 BRECK BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Reader Offers House Plant Tips 
To the Editor: 


invitation in the Oc- 


ie answer to your 
tober issue to swap house plant  cul- 
ture information (page 442), I would like 


| always have had luck in growing 
Beeonias and Geraniums in the east and 
vest windows, on the top floor of my home. 
system but have no 
Our house has 
with open 
floor. We are 
cold, but 
Geraniums 


to say 


We have a hot water 
radiators on the top floor. 
stories and a basement 
and finished top 
open all around and. it 
for all that my Begonias and 


hloom and give much pleasure. 


three 
steirway 


does get 


Some years ago I grew Gloxinias from 
seed and am going to try it again this 
oming year about March. I had _ fine 
esults before. 7 

In the June issue of FLOWER GROWER, 


success 


Pauline Kuntz of Iowa tells what 
she has had in growing Rex Begonias from 


slips. This was very interesting to me 
hecause the Rex is one of the few Bego- 
nias I have not had suecess with although 


| admire it greatly. I have some 
Begonias from 

\iv Flower GROWER is very interesting 
and helpful and I enjoy it very much.— 


Mrs.) E. A. Honn, (N. J.) 


grown 


seed. 


Good Quality All Double Petunia Seeds 
Still Available 


To the Editor: 
EFERRING to the notation regarding 
the germination of All Double Petu- 
nia seed appearing in the October issue, 
we dispute most strenuously Mr. Scott’s 


statement that the present stocks on hand 
verminate very poorly. We have just com- 
pleted tests, both in automatic germinators 
and in soil, of our stocks on hand and find 
that in every instance the percentage of 
germination is equal to that of All Double 
When freshly harvested, 

We concede that by virtue of the highly 
bred strain the germination never equals 
that of ordinary Petunias but among com- 
mercial growers a germination of 50 to 60 
per cent on All Double varieties is ae- 
cepted as satisfactory. -CARL CROPP, 
Need Store, (Ill. ) 


seed 


Vaughan’s 


Good Garden Companions 
To the Editors: 
| WOULD like to tell 
ER readers about 
ers which I have 


number of years, and 
vs and reseed, 


FLOWER GROW- 
pretty flow- 
erowing for a 
Which are stand- 
they are started. 


some 
been 


once 


One is the Violet Gem Alyssum.  An- 
other I like is the Creeping Zinnia, 
Sanvitalia procumbens, which is a pret- 
ty yellow-blossomed creeping or trail- 


ing plant. I these 
and they are lovely, 
the fall, The white 
late bloomer, 
two 


grow two together, 
especially late in 
Alyssum, too, is a 
Even after frost, 


Alyssums are still in bloom, 


vood 


these 
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and for several years, I have had them 
in bloom until Christmas. 

Another very good planting of yel- 
low and purple flowers is the Tahoka 


Daisy and the yellow blossomed Star of 
Texas, Xanthisma texanum. These two are 
wild flowers in Texas but very good here. 


These should be planted in the fall. 
Cassia marilandica is a good yellow 
shrub, easy to grow from seed, and a 


cood companion for it is the purple Eryng- 


ium.—(Mrs.) D. T. RANSDELL, (Kans.) 
His Filberts All Blighted 
To the Editor: 


Slate 
issue in 


NOTED the article by George 
on page 447 of the October 


which it was stated that no- spraying 
of filberts was required. I hesitate to 
differ with an expert like Mr. Slate but 
as I played with filberts a few years 
ago and found they blighted badly I 
would like to know if others are grow- 
ing them successfully without spraying. 
I had Laneaster, Barcelona, White Ave- 
line and Kentish Cob. Bushes grew 
quite large but all blighted badly. The 


soil was a medium clay loam and pretty 


well drained.—E. Pomeroy, (Conn.) 
Another Old Tree Peony 
To the Editor: 
EFERRING to an article on Tree 
Peonies in your September, 1942, num- 


ber, I noticed a picture of a Tree Peony 100 
vears old of which it was said, “It is not 
known whether any older plants exist in 
the country.” 

IT am enclosing a photograph I took this 
spring of a plant in my own garden at 
Flushing, N. Y. (where the oldest nurseries 


Ancient Tree Peony in Flushing, N. Y. 





of this country were established) which I 
presume to be well over 100 years old. The 
plant came from my grandmother’s garden 
and was a very large plant when I was a 
small child, 73 years ago. 

Many separations have been made from 
it and I have ten of these plants myself. 
They transplant easily, whereas a large 
pink Peony also from that, same old garden, 
did not survive transplanting. The Peony 
in the photograph is white with deep crim- 
son eye, and is almost, but not quite, single. 
It is very showy.—CLARA TOWNSEND, 
(N. Y.) 


Camellia Varieties Recommended 


To the Editor: 


WAS quite interested in the article on 

Camellias in the October issue, page 
$42. The unnamed extremely large variety 
the lady mentions sounds like the variety 
Monarch, one of the best. I might offer 
the suggestion that if she buys any more 
plants that she should endeavor to obtain 
the variety Hermes—a large flower, white 
with pink variegations, and, as far as | 
know, the only fragrant Camellia. The 
fragrance is almost exactly like that of 
Carnations—not strong, but distinctly no 
ticeable when the weather is not too cold. 
The flower is the same shape as Monarch, 
though not quite so large. If I could only 
have three Camellias I believe I would 
choose Hermes, Monarch and Pink Perfee- 
tion. Of course, there are some fine new 
varieties such as Purple Dawn (Purple 
Emperor) but they are quite expensive. 
PauL E. HINEs, (Texas). 


Cleome Admired in California 
To the Editor: 


I READ with interest the article o1 
Cleomes in the February issue of 
FLOWER GROWER, and also Mrs. Allen’s dis 
paraging communication in the May edition. 

You should see how Cleome 
California. My plants bloomed all summe 
and have been greatly admired, even by 
passing strangers. Mine are a delicate pink 
and are four and five feet tall. I have used 
them for cut flowers and, by placing them in 
deep ice water, have kept them several days. 
—BessEyY E. Scort, (Calif.) 


or ] 
grows in 


Iris Blooms in October 


To the 


| HAVE only time to write a short note 
but that note much to me 
that I want to share it with others. That 
is the satisfaction I get out of my Irises. 
Just now (October 10) my Alta Califor 
nia has two stalks of lovely large blooms 
and two other stalks of bloom preceeded 
these. A month of real bloom! 

Besides using a general fertilizer, I have 
used superphosphate twice this 
MyrtLe LATHAM Groat, ( Mass.) 


Editor: 


means so 


season. 


Where Gardeners Get Together 
To the Editor: 


— keeps me out of the garden today 


and I have been going over the July 
FLOWER GROWER again. I simply cannot 
tell you how exceptional a magazine I think 
it is—that very special quality of a lot of 
keen gardeners talking with one anothe? 
about the things they love, instead of im- 
portant authorities dishing out knowledge 
to the uninformed. Of course, many of 
these keen gardeners are our great authori- 
ties, but I feel it a privilege to join them 
in this friendly way.—HELEN C. Norton, 
(a. X.) 
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; Ruschmohr 1943 Dahii Introduci 
USChmonr aniila _ Introducing 
, 
Introductions TWO PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS 
f. 
e 
1, IRENE DUNNE (Hall-Wells) Straight cactus, from 
Vv rose pink 8'', 9". Named in honor of Miss 
@ Irene Dunne at Scranton, Pa., where it won the THE PACIFIC COAST 
‘ Achievement Medal. Considered the best 
), straight cactus since Ambassador. “MONTEBELLO” — Winner of Gold Achievement 
WAAC (Crooks) Formal Decorative. We believe Medal at Pomona, California, in 1941: Certificate of 
this to be the largest formal decorative in Merit at West Virginia Trial Grounds; on the Flower 
commerce. Blooms consistently II!/."' to 12''. Grower Honor Roll, 1942. A truly magnificent Dahlia. 
L tiff st Rachel shad i. eee aon Informal Decorative; Rich Orchid-Crimson; 8'' to 9 
ee ee ee ee - and of great depth; Insect-resistant foliage; good 
ter and pink outer petals. Sure winner in the stems and a ‘'Best-keeper'' when cut. A Dahlia which 
blend class. will make many friends. 
- Angie V. (Robinson) Bright scarlet formal deco- Price Per root—$10.00 
rative, For further details see 
a Roots of the above $15 each 
4 Plants $5 each © Any 3 Plants for $12.50 
r EDNA L. (Rev. Moyer) Miniature semi-cactus of 
‘e bright lavender. Excellent for arrangement and 
n decorative purposes. Winner as best miniature 
$ seedling in Scranton, Pa., and Rockville Centre, : , 
1 N. Y., shows. Mn ye V.""—Winner of A.D.S. voy Achievement 
; Medal at Inglewood, California, and Sunset Magazine 
le Roots $3 ° Plants $1, 3 for $2.50 Gold Achievement Medal, 1941. —— at Rockville 
. ps ame ‘ Center, L. I., N. Y. Show, 1942. Formal Decorative; 
’ California s finest dahlia seed. Some of the Roseate-Vermillion color; 8'' to 9"', forming almost a 
0 leading Honor Roll and Achievement Medal perfect ball; Insect-resistant foliage; excellent keeper 
1. dahlias have been produced by our seed. when cut. Introducer: Ruschmohr Dahlia Gardens, 
h. 20 seed for $1.00 100 seed for $5.00 Rockville Center, 
ly 50 seed for $2.50 1000 seed for $40.00 Price per root—$15.00 
o Advenced Price List now evelleble. Seeds from America's Best Prize Winning 
" Regular catalog ready in February. Dahlias: 25 Seed for $1.00 
le RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA The Above Dahlias may be Purchased from 
GARDENS HARRY A. ROBINSON or RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 
38 Vincent Place Originator 38 Vincent Place 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 324 N. Wilcox Ave., Montebello, Calif. Rockville Center, L. 1. New York 
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. HERE'S A REA 
| | THE PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS hy, 
OU ay 











portunity / 


by | OFFER THE FOLLOWING OUTSTANDING 


nk 
a ‘NTRODUCTIONS FOR THE REASON OF 1943 
In 
vs. WANDA MEADE-—I. D. The most outstanding medium size 
Bi-Color. Scarlet red evenly tipped white. Much admired at 
the A. D. S. Show. Received First and Special as well as a 
Bronze Medal by the N. Y. Florists’ Club. 

Root $7.50; Plant $3.50 


FRANCES DEWEY—A gigantic Semi Cactus of Scarlet Red that 
can be grown up to 14 inches by 12 in depth. This grand 
te dahlia received First Tri Color and Achievement Medal at the 

Rockville Centre Show. Plants only: 
1 Plant $10.00 2 Plants $15.00 





MAKE YOUR 
OWN ODISTINC- 
TIYE WREATHS 
AND SPRAYS 
























LEUCOTHOE SPRAYS. Beautiful 
foliage, naturally in the shape of a 
partial garland or wreath. Deep 
green or rich bronze. 1 to 2 ft. 


me 
lat 








es. VIN WELL DAINTY—A lovely Str. Cactus which has been much per 100 $4.00 

or- admired at our Gardens as well as at the Shows. Color, AMERICAN HOLLY (Branches). 

Begonia rose blended’ to geranium pink. A dahlia of Real Merit Deep green leaves with bright red 

mis berries. Excellent quality. 1 to 2 ft. 

ied Root $5.00; Plant $2.00 per doz. $4.00 

ANNA ALDRICH—I. D. This marvelous dahlia has been a con- BALSAM FIR. Choice branches 1 to 

ive stant Prize Winner for the past two years. First for best un- 3 ft. long. Woods) ae $3.50 
sa dessiminated Seedling at Boston, Bronze Medal of the American ee re aes 

, Home Magazine, also vote of Commendation from the Mass. GROUND PINE (Bouquet roam). 
Horticultural Society. Color, Strawberry pink and peach red inp dlreamamanien i oe 

with scarlet flush. Blooms up to 10 inches and better. —- bee —— and 

Root $10.00; Plant $3.50 MAKE YOUR “ “ee ES.” Set W000 $2.50 


MRS. CORTIS RAY—F. D. (Min.) Color, Rose Doree blended with | Send for copy or Large selected sizes per 1000 $3.50 
Geranium pink. A lovely Min. of 2% inches in diameter. We OWN FRAGRANT ios ee ica” iermas P 


recommended this little dahlia very highly. mental Plants, 


























lay a" —— Shrubs, 
uly | Reet 93.00; Plant $1.00 BALSAM PILLOWS chige ang’ Blue 
not Do not overlook our SUPER DAHLIA SEED which has proven BALSAM NEEDLES and Suitable for every 
ink very satisfactory to our customers in the past, why not for youl cca” | he ahae See a 
alt 50 Seed $3.00 © 100 Seed $5.00 Trial Packet $1.00 
her Send for our FREE Illustrated Catalogue, listing nearly 300 varie- 
weg ties large and small ready Feb. Ist. Advanced List READY NOW! - th 
-* ardens o @ 
dge | 
| PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS Pt. Rad 
a ’ 7 
lem | venue ronx, New Yor 
‘ON, Y F E. C. ROBBINS 











Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 
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CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


6e 3? 
_ ve Niver 


GRAPEFRUIT and 
ORANGES 


Imagine—plump, luscious, tree-ripened 
Giant Oranges and Mammoth Grape- 





picked for Christmas. 


fruit freshly 





f 


EACH FRUIT IS 
HAND CHOSEN FOR 
ITS PLUMPNESS 
AND JUICINESS. 











y, * 
*SPECIAL XMAS BASKET 
$5.00 Express 


Prepaid 
(Send check or Money Order) 
This is our regular 30-lb. DREAM Basket 
clothed in Christmas glamor bulging full of 
the most luscious tree-ripened Oranges, 
Grapefruit, Tangerines, Kumquats, Paper- 
shell Pecans and Tropical Sweets. you have 
ever tasted. 
Also: Full crate, same pack (90 Ibs.) $15.00 
Send this peerless Basket or Crate to those 
in service who can’t be present at the family 
table this Yuletide, 
* No orders accepted after Dec. 


Ast. alee roves 


EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 


10th 








‘\ f 


Victory Gift for 
GARDENING FRIENDS 











SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 4.75 


post- 
paid 


Special Christmas Package only 


Shows how to save fertilizer and get gor- 
geous flowers, rich velvety lawns, larger 
yields of tender, luscious vegetables. Tests 
not just for acidity, but for all important 
plant food elements. Makes 50 individual 
tests. Easy to use. Just compare colors on 


a chart. Complete with instructions and 
data on plant needs. 
SEND NO MONEY. Order C.O.D. 


$4.75 plus postage. (Or send $4.75 and we 
pay postage.) Sudbury Soil Testing Lab- 
oratory, Box 654, South Sudbury, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL —two for $8.95 
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The 


Weathervane 






Victory Gardens in 1943—Soybeans for 


the army — ’Mum Society for amateurs 


HIS issue contains an important 
message for all home gardeners, 
concerning the Victory Garden 


eampaign for 1943, written by H. W. 
Hochbaum who, with great patience and 
skill, organized, directed and brought to 
fruition the Victory Garden campaign for 
the current year. His message is serious, 
for even though Victory Gardening this 
past year was not a lark, it had some 
oft the qualities of true adventure. But 
the food situation in 1943 is likely to be 


of vital importance to every one. This 
will be obvious as the winter advances 
and certain food items become difficult 


to buy. Then will the provident gardener 
who canned and stored his surpluses reap 
the final benefits of his 1942 Victory 
Garden. 

In an interview with your Editor, Mr. 
Hochbaum stressed the following points 
in outlining the program for 1943. First 
of all, every home gardener having a 
fertile plot of ground which receives direct 
sunlight at least half the day should plan 
to have a Victory Garden. Little gardens 
the size of salad patches will not do, how- 
ever. Vegetable plots in 1943 should be 
big enough to supply the family with 
fresh vegetables all season long with sur- 
pluses to can and store. “Raise your 
sights for 1943. Let’s be serious about 
Victory Gardening,” he said. 

The ever-recurring question of whether 
lawns and flower gardens should _ be 
turned over to vegetable culture brought 
forth the firm statement that again in 
1943, it will not be unpatriotic to have 
a flower garden. This country abounds 
in vacant land which can be utilized for 
vegetable and fruit production. Mr. 
Hochbaum urged that more community 
and school gardens be planted under the 
direction of experienced gardeners. He 
urged that local councils be set up to in- 
struct inexperienced gardeners and _ to 
allocate garden plots to Victory Garden 
recruits. The A. W. V.S., the O. C. D., 
garden clubs, the State Extension Service 
and other organizations should pool their 
efforts in organizing Victory Garden 
councils, Mr. Hochbaum believes. 

More than ever, Victory Gardeners will 
aid their country by raising and storing 
their own produce, thereby releasing food 
for our allies and for our armed forces, 
as well as conserving and relieving trans- 
portation. It will be economical, too, to 
be self sufficient because there are no 
ceiling prices on fresh vegetables. More- 
over, certain luxury vegetables, such as 
iceberg lettuce, melons and celery, may 
be difficult to obtain in certain parts of 
the country next year because of lack of 
transportation facilities. 

These problems, and many more facing 
Victory Gardeners, will be discussed in 
greater detail by experts throughout the 
coming gardening year in this magazine. 


HE edible soybean has had hard go- 

ing in this country. Seedsmen have 
tried to sell it to home gardeners and 
many articles have extolled the soybean’s 
nutritious qualities. Still, few people have 
ever tried to grow it and those who have 
do not give very encouraging reports. The 
fact remains, however, that the Army 
considers the soybean a valuable food, 
and reported to have requisitioned 
100,000 cases for its use. Perhaps lessons 


1S 





Here’s a timely tip for those who never 
know just what to do with all the Christ- 
mas cards they receive. Choose one you 
especially like and use it as a model for a 
weathervane. That’s what Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Burkhardt of Poland, Ohio, did, 
and the method of copying the card was 
most First, the the 
Then it was enlarged to 
the desired size by placing a flashlight be- 


hind the cut-out to cast a large shadow 


ingenious. pattern on 


card was cut out, 


which was traced. From this tracing, the 
weathervane was cut from a piece of sheet 
steel, using needle files. More weathervane 
pictures will be welcome 


learned from feeding the army _ will 
eventually make the soybean a popular 
garden crop. 


HE Chrysanthemum Society of Ameri- 

ca at its annual meeting on November 
6, held in New York City, voted to estab- 
lish a garden section in which amateurs 
will be offered affiliate membership. This 
should be most weleome news to those 
who long ago expressed a desire to join 
an amateur society. The final plans are 
in the hands of a committee and it is 
hoped that early in 1943 the affiliated 
group may be organized and that the 
first bulletin devoted exclusively to the 
amateur’s problems will be published. 
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Invaluable for Your “Victory Garden” for 1943 | 
America’s Garden | 





Garden Book 


Louise Bush-Brown 
and 








1222 pages, 150 illustrations, 
many in color: diagrams, 


plans, glossary and index; 
washable binding, $3.50 
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by Louise and James Bush-Brown 


he chapters on vegetable gardening in America’s Garden Book 

are unsurpassed. They give the gardener everything he may | 
want to know about soil, planting, culture, combatting diseases, ete. | 
They are concise, simple and authoritative. And—they are only one _ 
small part of this big, modern, needful book. Whether you raise 4% 
vegetables or flowers, fruit or shrubs, America’s Garden Book is 
the ONE book that you need. 1 


“Authoritative, complete, up-to-date . . . an encyclopedia and 
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Book 


more. ... Itis the very book the gardener—any gardener—needs. ) 

. . . Here you have the information you most need in shape so you 

can get at it.”,>——San Francisco Chronicle. ( 

+ 

. , 

ores Charles Scribner’s Sons - New York } 
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Exhibition Informal Decorative, 
white with very slight cream 
shading to center, which remains 
tight to the end. 


Flowering habit good. Stems 
long and stiff with good propor- 
tions. Flowers generally facing; 
of good substance and do not 
burn. Plants open growth with 
good laterals. A WHITE 
DAHLIA any one can grow any- 
where. 
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BESS 


SMITH 
Whit, 
Dahl, 











WINNINGS 
Certificate of Merit—Storrs, Ct.—1941; 
Fairmont, W. Va.—1941; Cincinnati, 
Ohio—194i, score 86 
Derrill Hart Gold Medal—1941 
Achievement Medal—Kearney, N. J.— 
941 


i¢ 
Best DAHLIA in Show—Bergen County 
Dahlia Society—1940-1941, 


IB. Anderson 


459 FAIRVIEW AVENUE 
WESTWOOD, N. J. 








GIFTS THAT GROW 


A gift from the famous SALBACH GARDENS of 


Berkeley, California, will be most acceptable. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERS 


Sent prepaid 


GLADIOLUS BULEBS- 


Five superb new SALBACH patented varieties— 

CALIFORNIA big clear deep geranium pink, 

HELEN of TROY, pleasing mammoth apricot with brown 
blotch, 

KING OF HEARTS, giant light coral red. 

SIR GALAHAD, large spectacular cream with scarlet heart, 

GRAND OPERA, very large tall clear deep LaFrance pink. 

Awarded SIX FIRST PRIZES at the recent big Boston Show. 


One large bulb of each of the above, separately labeled 
for 1.25 

Three large bulbs each of the above, separately labeled 
(15 bulbs) for $3.25 


Three large size bulbs each and three medium size bulbs 
(30 bulbs) for $5.00 


Order direct from us or through your local dealer, whom 
we will supply. 

All orders from sections with mild climate will be shipped 
at once. For localities with extreme cold we will supply gift 
cards saying that bulbs will be shipped at planting time. 

Catalog of Gladiolus, Dahlias and a selected list of flower 
and vegetable seeds now ready. Send for your copy today, 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
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E Depending on how you set me up. 
CHRISTMAS DOOR Amusing ornament flower holder of lustrous high grade China clay in cream, 
green or pure white. Attractive used for a miniature garden of succulent 
SPRAY or cactus plants . . . especially ideal for small blooming cut flowers. 


No. 3 Black Pine Door Spray. 
27 in. long, 12 to 14 in. wide. An 
artistic arrangement of pine with 
black alder and bayberry clusters, 
and hard pine and red_ spruce 
cones .. . gay red ribbon. $2.50 





SUDBURY. SOIL- TESTING 
OUTFITS 


Professional Kit 
Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Gives the gardener complete in- 
formation about the requirements of his 
soil, 
Home Gardener's Kit (Four complete 


tests) 2 RAIN em ea) A eat $2.00 
Club Kit (Makes 10 tests) Serres. x, 
Horticultural Kit (Makes 60 tests) $9.75 
Professional Kit (Makes 200 tests). .$18.50 






al 


INDOOR AND 
OUTDOOR 
THERMOMETER 


Novel, twin-scale thermo- 
meter that accurately indi- 
cates inside and _ outside 
temperatures, although it 
is located indoors. Out- 
side temperature is deter- 
mined by hanging small 
metal bulb outside window, 
Beautiful black bakelite 
case, chrome trim. 91/9 in. 
high, 214 in. wide. In at- 
tractive gift box. $7.50. 





SAWCO PEANUT BUTTER 
BALLS NO. 721 


A complete, life-sustaining food for winter- 
ing wild bird life, containing vitamins, 
carbohydrates, proteins, oil, minerals, starch, 
etc. Hang where you may note in detail 
your feathered visitors. Set of 4 with 
attachment, $1., individually 35¢ each. 
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Buy several to place around the home. $1.25 each—$12.50 dozen. 


Gifts that GARDEN LOVERS Will Treasure 





REVERE WATERING POTS 


Body and spout solid copper, brass 
handle. Fully polished. Ide al for in- 
door use. 1 pt. size, 1244” from handle 
to tip, $2. 2 qt. size, 17 in. from 
handle to tip. $2.75. 


THE BELIEVE IT OR NOT PETS 


I am one—just one—lovable pet, 
I sit 3 ways—whichever you set 
I’m a Penguin, a Bunny or a ‘cute little Duck, 





FOOT SCRAPER 


This little Dachshund Foot Scraper adds 
a friendly touch to your door. He weighs 
30 pounds and is 22 inches overall. Solid 
cast iron, body velvet black, tongue 
red. $8. 





2-CANDLE BALSAM CHRISTMAS 
CENTERPIECE 


A festive Yuletide decoration for dining “7 living 
room, or hall. Balsam with red spruce cones, Bay and 
Alderberries, with all the fragrance otf the Maine woods, 
Extremely long-lasting. 24 in. long by 11 in. wide. $3, 





SAWCO TOOL BASKET 


Basket finished in green or red enamel with 
black handle. Consists of Fork, Weeder, 
Aluminum Garden Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb 
‘ Trowel, Gloves, Rubber Kneeling Mat, 
Copper-wired Lab.is, Pencil, Flower-gather- 
ing shears and 100 ft. Garden Line with 
Iron Reel. $11.50. 





SAWCO SIMPLICITY FEEDER NO. 742 


An exceptionally well designed automatic seed feeder. 
Glass on both sides permits the seed to show, which 
attracts birds from all quarters. Unique, simple 
method for refilling. $1.25. 


Send for illustrated Christmas Folder show- 
ing a large assortment of attractive and use- 
ful gifts. . 


Srp ellalie msm 


SEEDS—BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES Make your garden work a pleasure. Scien- 


tifically constructed of selected . yore for 
Dept. 1 strength and light weight. Painted green or 
P 0 red. Green sponge tubber kneeling plat- 


132-138 Church St. New York City form that together with front trough pro- 


. ; vides ample space for small tools. Eliminates 
Branches: White Plains, N. Y. e Stamford, Conn. strain and embarrassing contortions. Easily 


Newark, N. J. © Englewood, N. J. © Hempstead, L. |. carried from place to place. $3.75. 
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| Seasonal Associations That Are Ages Old 


By FRANCIS C. COULTER 


T is curious that one of the dearest 
[«: American customs, one redolent 

of peace and good will, was initiated 
among us by enemy troops, the Hessian 
soldiers of Revolutionary times. Those 
unhappy mercenaries, suffering the dis- 
comforts of active service on a foreign 
shore, and for no higher ideal than their 
meager pay, sought a brief respite by 
setting up the Christmas tree that was 
traditional in their homeland. Contrari- 
wise, war will this year deprive many 
an American home of its Christmas tree 
which, by its very absence, will be 
thought upon all the more and with 
affectionate remembrance, since it has 
come to symbolize for us the generosity 
and kindly spirit of the great holiday. 

There are those who see in_ the 
Christmas tree. a connection with the 
ancient Egyptian practice of bringing a 
Palm indoors at the winter solstice feast 
as a symbol of reviving life, but the more 
commonly accepted story is that as 
Martin Luther was walking home one 
clear and frosty Christmas eve, the stars 
were shining brightly through the Fir 
trees, which gave him the idea of taking 
a little one home and decorating it with 
lights. Another version is that in an old 
French romance a knight had a vision of 
a tall tree covered with candles, some 
upright, some drooping down, and at the 
top a child. The candles, it was inter- 
preted, represented people good ana bad, 
the child the Savior whose birthday was 
at hand. 

To turn from the symbolie to the ma- 
terial aspect of the Christmas tree, it has 
developed into what is a large industry in 
normal times, with about 4,000,000 Bal- 
sams being shipped out of Maine alone, 
2,000,000 Douglas Firs from ‘Washington 
State, as well as Spruce and Cedars from 
other points, though these are not so 
suitable since they are apt to shed their 
leaves too soon on being brought indoors. 


Christmas greenery for wreaths and 
other decorations similarly is an im- 


portant seasonal item of trade, probably 
averaging $10,000,000 to which Holly is 
the principal contributor. The English 
species, lex aquifolium, which has 
glossier leaves and larger berries, is 
chiefly grown in the Northwest, the Amer- 
ican, Ilex opaca, elsewhere. Holly and 
holy are not variants of the same word as 
is sometimes thought, nor is it because 
of its name that the prickly shrub is 
popular at Yuletide. Long centuries ago 
its evergreen and well defended leaves 
led to its being hung in houses through 





the winter as a suitable refuge from the 
cold for the spirits of the woods. 


The use of Mistletoe also dates from 
pagan times, when its unusual habit 


of growth invested it with awesome prop- 
erties in the minds of superstitious 
earlier men. The ancient Britons regarded 
it as sacred, only to be eut by the Druids 
with a golden knife and caught in a white 
cloth as it fell, lest it touch the earth. 
Its berries were thought to be powerful 
medicine for man or beast, and a sprig 
was hung above a door to keep off evil 


spirits. Though we still hang it up we 
have so reversed our reason for doing 
so that the object now is to lure the 


cheerful spirits on, instead of driving the 
baleful ones away. 

If Roses bloomed in winter as they do 
in summer they would unquestionably 
have a premier place in Christmas deco- 
rations, for the Rose has long been a 
mystic flower, once sacred to Venus, later 
to the Blessed Virgin, and clustered with 
innumerable legends. But as the last Rose 
is of summer, we have given to Helleborus 
niger, one of the Buttercup Family, the 
common name of Christmas Rose, sinee 
it flowers late, sometimes even undaunted 
by snow. Around this, too, many an 
ancient legend clings, but of more prac- 
tical importance to the gardener is the 
fact that it is well worth growing. It 
rarely, if ever, can be raised from seed, 
but each leaf of a plant has its own 
crown and it may be propagated by divi- 
sion if one has the patience to wait for 
the full development of the new plant, 
though the division should be of three or 
four leaves, not merely one, which would 
take years to form. 

Our distinetively American flower of 
Christmas is the Poinsettia, Euphorbia 
pulcherrima, named for Joel R. Poinsette 
(1779-1851), at one time U. S. 

Minister to Mexico, where in 
1828 he took up what 
then a weed and sent it home Qa 


for cultivation. The story me 
told of it in Mexieo is that NM 
one Christmas Eve a ehild AY 
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was weeping because she had 
no flower to take to church 
for the decorations, when an 
angel appeared and bade her 
pluck a weed from the road- 
side, and lo! it bloomed to 
the lovely searlet flower that, 
even in this Christmas of 
war, will again help to bring 
the message of the angels to 
millions who long for peace. 
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Vegetables took the place of flowers 
in Rockefeller Center in the heart of 
New York City. 


towering skyscrapers, were beds of red 


Overshadowed | by 


cabbage with a parsley border, broc- 
coli bordered with onions, Swiss chard 
edged with carrots and also lettuce, 
radishes and even corn. Nearly 200 
tomato plants were trained to stakes 
around the Plaza. Through the sum- 
mer months, the head gardener was on 
hand at intervals daily to answer ques- 
tions and to give advice on the grow- 


ing and proper care of vegetables 


This is Marilyn Karum, an elementary school 
gardener at Henry Longfellow School Garden, 
Cleveland. She is one of 10,000 boys and 
girls who grew Victory Gardens in that city, 
flirected by the School Garden Department 


BEFORE hat Gardeners in the 


thicago’ metropolitan area 
and adjoining pees were organized by 
the Office of Civilian Defense under the 
direction of George T. Donoghue. Com- 
munity plots were plowed, free lectures 
given and five demonstration gardens es- 
tablished. Typical of individual plots is 
this one being plowed through cooperation 
of Chicago’s Park District. Neighbor Frank 

L. Bennett (with rake) looks on 


HE 1942 Vietory Garden Program 

was most successful. Probably 

some 10,000,000 town and suburban 
vardens and 5,000,000 farm gardens were 
planted this year, Old timers and begin- 
ners as well reaped wonderful harvests 
from these gardens, for nature was most 
kind the country over. She did her best 
to help increase the yields of vegetables, 
thereby giving great encouragement to 
millions who tried for the first time to 
produce more adequate home supplies of 
the so necessary protective foods. Fur- 
thermore, never before in this country 
have our people canned or otherwise pre- 
served such vast stores of vegetables and 
fruits for home use. Based on a survey 
made by the Bureau of Home Economies 
it is estimated that our farm and rural 
people put up the equivalent of over 
three billion quarts of food, 

No doubt but that the Victory Garden 
movement caught on. Reports of our 
extension workers in every state give 
abundant testimony to that. Thus we 
learn from Mr. J. E. MeClintock, Exten- 
sion Editor in Ohio, that “Victory gar- 
dens yielded a bountiful crop in Ohio 
1942. This is especially true of super- 
vised gardens. It is estimated that 3,700 
acres of land were used by 29,000 fami- 
lies for growing vegetables on this plan 





Let’s Have More and 


By H. W. HOCHBAUM 


DI vxtension Service U. S. Department of Agricult: 


Ohio in 1942. This, added to an esti- 
mated 51,000 sehool gardens, 220,000 
farm gardens, and 286,000 additional pri- 
vate Vietory Gardens, gives the state an 
impressive figure of 586,000 Victory 
Gardens for 1942. In Franklin County, 
1,250 families planted 150 acres to super- 
vised community gardens. Mr. Edward 
Cline, a vegetable grower who has super- 
vised these gardens for nine years, states 
that yields this season exceeded any pre- 
vious season. He estimates that these 
community gardens in Franklin County 
yielded 10,000 bushels of tomatoes, 30,- 
000 dozen sweet corn, 4,500 bushels of 
beans, 750 tons of cabbage, 1,800 bushels 
of carrots, 1,800 bushels of turnips, and 
150 tons of leafy vegetables, as well as 
many miscellaneous vegetables in 1942.” 

Miss Jennie E. Coleman, Home Demon- 
stration Agent, Laurens County, South 
Carolina, reported, “Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Barksdale-Narnie Home 
Demonstration Club, of which Mrs. M. C. 
Waldrop is the demonstrator loeal leader, 
the harvesting, conserving, and storing 
of the products of the Victory Garden 
in this community were completed. This 
Victory Garden was begun with the idea 
of establishing a community food arsenal 
for emergency, should the need arise, 
and, in any case, producing a part of the 
supply for the school-lunch project in 
the community. 

“With the help of the WPA school- 
luneh supervisor and workers, the dona- 
tions and help of the home demonstration 
elub members and of other citizens of 
the community, 5 acres were planted to 
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Better Victory Gardens 
1943 


such vegetables as tomatoes, okra, string 
beans, cabbage, carrots, butterbeans, 
peas, ete. From these vegetables, more 
than 3,000 quarts of such things as toma- 
toes, tomato juice, soup mixture, green 
beans, and kraut have been canned. Two 
acres were planted in Irish potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes, and corn. From this, 35 
bushels of Irish potatoes were gathered 
and stored. It is expected that an equal 
amount of sweetpotatoes will shortly be 
harvested, and that they will be stored 
in a potato-curing house to be drawn 
upon as needed. The corn will supply 
enough meal and grits to feed the school 
children, and the surplus will be sold 
and the proceeds used to purchase other 
items needed to balance the food supply. 
Dried peas and butterbeans are being 
gathered at the present time. They will 
be treated for weevils and stored in suit- 
able containers. To continue the food 
supply through the fall, turnips, greens, 
and carrots were planted. Late tomatoes 
bore until frost and then were stored to 
furnish slicing tomatoes until late in the 
season. The school lunch room began 
operations again in the fall and draws 
from this food supply as needed. At the 
same time, other items will be added to 
the store, thus helping to keep the food 
arsenal up to standard.” 

Mr. J. W. Scheel, Extension Editor in 
Kansas, said recently that “Kansas aimed 
at a 35 per cent increase in the number 
of farm gardens in 1942, when the State 
Victory Garden campaign was launched. 
Recent reports show that the number of 
gardens planted in the state this year 
was actually about 60 per cent above the 
1941 figure, and that most of the gardens 
planted by habitual vegetable growers 
were larger and more varied than usual.” 

From old New England, similarly good 
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reports have been received. Thus one 
Addison County, Vermont, homemaker 
said, “I know from past experience that 
the amounts grown will adequately sup- 
ply our family and bring us nearer to 
another garden season than ever before 
without buying.” 

One family in Washington County, 
Vermont, reports that 1200 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables were canned and 
100 bushels of potatoes stored. A family 
in Windsor County, Vermont, reported 
over 600 quarts of produce put by for 
the winter. 

These examples are typical of the 
many that have been recorded. They will 
serve to indicate what has happened the 
country over. 

Now the question that is being asked 
everywhere is, “What shall the Victory 
Garden Program be in 1943?” What 
are the needs which should be met next 
year? Shall Victory Gardeners equal or 
exceed their efforts of the past year? 
What will be the food situation in 1943, 
and how much and what kind of food 
shall our home gardeners and farms try 
to produce? 

We cannot tell what is ahead in the 
year to come. We hope that nature will 
again beam so kindly on our agricultural 








Detroit News Photograph 


The Birmingham (Mich.) Demonstra- 
tion Garden, which combined flowers 
and vegetables, was a community proj- 
ect in which the Garden Club, the 
O. C. D. and the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association helped 


producers, but we cannot count on that. 
Moreover, the demands of our Allies, and 
the needs of our military services, will 
draw much larger on our production. We 
shall have enough food to meet our needs, 
no doubt, but perhaps not in the quanti- 
ties and kinds which have been so freely 
available in this great country in the 
past. 





In South Carolina, pickaninnies appreciate 

the benefits and pleasures to be derived from 

their parents’ Victory Gardens. An Extension 
Service photograph 


AFTER A summer’s work by Mr, 


Bennett and his neighbors 
converted a vacant plot of ground into a 
productive Victory Garden. This garden 
was typical of thousands of plots developed 
under the Chicago plan. This garden was 
located in the North Austin Community 
where Mr. Bennett was Victory Garden 
Community Chairman. As Chairman, it 
was his duty to advise neighbors what and 
what not to grow, and to make frequent 

summer inspection trips 
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It is a wartime must 
that our people should 
have full supplies of pro- 
tective foods, foods which 
carry the essential min- 
erals and vitamins so 
necessary in maintaining 
health. Here’s where the 
home gardener can come 
into his own. He ean 
and should produce as 
large a supply of certain 
vegetables and fruits as 
possible to supplement 
the other protective 
foods, i.e., milk, eggs, 
meat, -enriched — bread. 
Come what may, then he 
assures himself that his 
family will have more 
adequate supplies of 
fresh and preserved es- 
sential foods, Our standard in Ex- 
tension Work for many years has been 
that a family should preserve or other- 
wise process 125 quarts of fruits and 
vegetables for every member of the fam- 
ily. In these times, and with the haz- 
ards before us, because of the difficulties 
of transportation, the shortage of labor 
and certain supplies and distribution sit- 
uations generally, the needs of our 
Allies and our military forces make ap- 
parent that the serious Victory Gardener 
should try his best to meet that goal and 
have fresh and stored vegetables and 
fruits besides. Then he will be assured 
of a greater supply of some much needed 
protective foods, but will have also added 
comfort in the thought that processed 
and fresh vegetables and fruits will be 
released for military and lend lease pur- 
poses. 

This every day need for adequate sup- 
plies of protective foods is greater than 
the average person knows. Recently I 
saw about 40 patients in a large nutri- 
tional disease clinie who were suffering 
from nutritional diseases caused by in- 
sufficient quantities of vitamins in their 
daily diet. Many of these cases were 
pitiable. To be sure, just adding more 
vegetables to the diet alone 
will not bring eures. But 
home and farm gardens can 
so easily and cheaply pro- 
vide all the vitamins A and C 
needed daily besides lime and 
iron, and fair quantities of 
other vitamins. Green leafy 
vegetables, cabbage, green 
lettuce, kale, turnip and beet 
tops, mustard greens, collards 
and others; the vellow vege- 
tables, carrots, squash, sweet 
potatoes; and tomatoes, of 
course, can all be grown 
so easily and yield so boun- 
tifully that any garden 
should supply the family’s 
needs. 

So in considering our food 
needs in 1943, and in plan- 
ning our Vietory Gardens 
for the duration of the war, 
our first concern should be to 
obtain a constant and full 
supply of these health build- 
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The Victory 


by a representative from the 





Part of the ground which the W. Atlee Burpee Co. formerly devoted to 
trial plantings of flowers was turned over to the Doylestown School for 
Victory Gardens. The children were instructed in garden making 


ing vegetables. The strains and stresses 
of war demand that the nation’s health 
be maintained. Yet for many people, 
beeause of searcities or costs, the quan- 
tities of protective foods consumed may 
be less than needed. Consequently, while 
there may not be much hollow hunger, 
hunger caused by insufficient food as in 
war-torn Europe, we will have mueh hid- 
den hunger, hunger for vitamins and 
minerals manifesting itself in nerves, poor 
eyesight, bad mouth conditions, a gen- 
eral lack of tone and other sub-acute 
symptoms of a lack of vibrant health. 

The food seore card of our Bureau of 
Home Economies permits a score of 100 
when the daily intake of right foods is 
adequate. Of these 100 points, 40 points 
may be made if the person scoring his 
food habits eats the required amounts of 
fruits and vegetables, the scoring to be 
done as follows: potatoes or sweetpota- 
toes—10; tomatoes, or oranges or grape- 
fruit—l0; a green or yellow vegetable 
—10; another vegetable or fruit—5; and 
one of your vegetables or fruits eaten raw 
a 

So without disparaging the earnest 
effort of our Victory Gardeners in town 
and country alike, the problem for 1943 


is to encourage them to 
have bigger and_ better 
gvardens. Furthermore, 
the need for protective 
foods should encourage 
every person who has 
sufficient open sunny 
garden space and fertile 
ground to grow a garden. 
There should be ground 
enough to supply at 
least the family’s entire 
needs of green leaty 
vegetables, tomatoes and 
yellow vegetables. The 
small plot of green 
onions, radishes, lettuce 
and perhaps a few string 
beans and tomatoes is 
hardly enough. In order 
to be sure that there will 
be enough of the most 
essential vegetables, our Victory Gardens 
must be larger, and grow something from 
earliest spring to the hard freezes of 
winter. Seasonal surpluses should be 
canned, brined or dried, and pits pre- 
pared for the late vegetables for winter 
use. 

We must open up more opportunities 
for town dwellers and commuters to grow 
more vegetables. In the suburbs there is 
often space enough for a large garden 
on the residence lot. But even here lawns 
and ornamental plantings should not be 
sacrificed. Far better would it be if 
community plots, or allotment gardens as 
they are called in England, were made 
freely available. There are many places 
on the outskirts of town, accessible by 
bus or streetear, where vacant fertile 
ground ean be found. Here the Victory 
Gardener can cultivate a plot 30 by 50 
feet or even 50 by 100 feet and really 
get down to business. 

The problem of the successful organiza 
tion and direction of the Victory Garden 
movement in our metropolitan areas is 
acute in many places. The amateur gar- 
dener too often learns by the hard trial 
and error method, instead of availing 

(Continued on page 530) 





Gardens at Millbrook, N. Y., were situated on the property of Mr. Oakleigh Thorne 
and covered an area of 34,450 square feet. 


Twenty-six gardens were planted and cared for by 
gardeners, eleven of whom were Juniors and the rest adults. The Junior gardeners were enlisted 
by the Millbrook Garden Club, and the Dutchess County Farm Bureau acted as technical advisor. 
Instructions in canning were given gratis by a representative from Cornell University and also 
sall Can Company. The Millbrook Garden Club gave the Juniors 
an excellent lot of seeds and awarded prizes. Next year’s gardens will be larger 














At the Feeding Board 


By WALTER J. MUILENBURG, ( Mich.) 


NE of the pleasures of my life on 
a woodland farm up in northern 
Michigan lies in observing the 
irds that come in winter to feed at my 
window. I started the practice of feed- 
ng them when I came here to live a 
ew years ago, and have found it so 
entertaining that I have taken special 
pains since then to attract winter birds. 

The best lure, of course, is food. Of 
the various foods tried out, Sunflower 
eeds and suet proved by far the most 
effective. Last year I harvested three 
pecks of Sunflower seeds, but that turned 
out not to be enough, for they were gone 
by the first week in February. So the 
past summer I planted more of them— 
the big Russian Sunflower—and the crop 
| got should see the birds through the 
vinter. Suet this year may be hard to 
get, because of the war demand for fats, 
and I’ll have to try to find some substi- 
tute for woodpeckers, which won’t eat 
seeds. 

When I first put up the feeding board 
—a rough wooden tray nailed to a post 
just outside one of the front room win- 
dows of my cabin—the chickadees were 
the first to find it. They were the first 
to come, and they stand first in my esti- 
mation. Of all the birds that visit my 
board here they are easily the most 
sociable and the most original. Last 
winter they became so tame that I needed 
only to open the back door to have them 
come swarming in from the woods which 
surround my cabin. They’d come one 
after the other in quick succession to get 
the seeds which I held in my open hand. 
One old bird, the only one I’m pretty 
sure I ean identify, perched on my 
thumb on occasion and piped out a 
cheerful chickadee-dee-dee. If I hadn’t 
been watching its beak at those times 
I would have thought the sound came 
from some distance, because the chickadee 
is something of a ventriloquist. 

Some sentimentalists would have us 
believe that all the smaller birds are in- 
variably cheerful and friendly, but this 
has not been my experience. As many as 
fifteen or twenty chickadees have taken 
food out of my hand, but never two at 
a time. Once, when one of these was 
perched on my finger, ready to pick up 
a seed, another came up. The one on my 
finger faced the intruder, opened its beak 
wide, and made a noise that was as close 
to a snarl as any chickadee can ever come. 
At the suet board it goes the same way. 
There’s room for a dozen or more to feed 
at one time in perfect comfort, and 
tuere’s plenty of food. But they come 
one at a time, warily, so that they may 
(rive away smaller or more timid com- 
panions, or fly away if some larger bird 
comes along. If birds were really idyllic 

i character, they’d all banquet together. 
That would save them much wear and 
tear. But birds haven’t that kind of good 

nse, just like some people, but possibly 





it’s just as well. They are wild creatures, 
and the constant caution necessary in 
their lives keeps them trim, active and 
interesting. That’s why wild birds are 
more beautiful than those kept in public 
parks. The latter almost always look a 
little rumpled. 

Woodpeckers are constant visitors at 
my feeding board, especially downy 
woodpeckers. On winter mornings they 
show up about an hour after the chick- 
adees, and attack the suet with excellent 
appetites. They are followed by the hairy 
woodpeckers. Although the latter is con- 
siderably larger than the former, the two 
seem to get along rather well. We have 
another woodpecker here, a very rare 
bird in Michigan now although it was 
more common in the old lumbering days, 
called the logeock, or more correctly, the 
pileated woodpecker. It is comparatively 
huge, and its harsh eall ean be heard for 
a mile on a quiet winter day. But I can’t 
get it to come near the feeder. It keeps 
to the taller growth in swamps. 

The neatest bird to come for food is 
the nuthatch. It has never a single 
feather out of place. Like the chickadee, 
it is a ventriloquist of sorts, and the 
“eronk-cronk” of a nearby bird will seem 
to come from far away. 

Wild birds, I have noticed, try to keep 
themselves immaculate. And they are 
particularly careful to keep their beaks 
clean, especially when they have been 
at the suet board. That has proved rather 
disconcerting to me. Not far from my 
window is a fine Ash tree, handsome in 
winter when its dark trunk and branches 
stand out strongly against the snow. But 
the woodpeckers, after they have fed, 
clean off their beaks by chipping bark 
from the Ash, and now the tree looks as 
though it were afflicted with some kind of 
small-pox. 

Woodpeckers have another way of re- 
paying me for my hospitality that I find 
somewhat irritating. In late winter, about 
the time when the first real thaws come 
along, it seems that woodpeckers go into 
a frenzy which they must express by 
drumming on any surface that makes a 
lot of noise. So long as they drum on 
dead trees, that suits me perfectly; I 
like to hear the sharp rattle. But they 
have learned that the roof of a cabin is 
perfect for drumming. Time and again 
| have been aroused from an after dinner 
nap by the appalling racket of one or 
more woodpeckers playing a_ rolling 
tattoo on my house. Then I swear that 
I’ll not feed them any more. But never- 
theless I do. 

Pine grosbeaks have visited here. Late 
in October, two years ago, they appeared 
suddenly in the front yard, feeding on 
the seeds of the Ash tree which were 
thick on the ground. Their huge beaks 
trimmed off the seed coats like so many 
scissors. The birds came for about a 

(Continued on page 545) 
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Home Gardener Ae 


HE grape is the finest 

fruit of all for the ama- 

teur. It attracts us by 

its antiquity, its long 
and interesting history, the 
great variety of types and its 
usefulness as a home garden 
fruit. 

During the last 25 years a 
whole series of new varieties 
has been developed and made available to 
cultivators of this fruit. Those whose 
knowledge of grape varieties is limited 
to Coneord, Niagara and Delaware will 
be amazed at the new early varieties 
and the late varieties that keep until 
Christmas, and which possess high des- 
sert quality. For example, how many 
home gardeners know Van Buren, the 
earliest good blue grape? It is of the 
Concord type, but ripens about a month 
‘arlier and is very useful for locations 
where the season is too short for Con- 
cord. The vine is vigorous and produe- 
tive and the fruit is equal to Concord 
in quality. Of the same type and ripening 
a week or ten days later is Fredonia, a 
heavy yielding blue variety, also valu- 
able for locations with short seasons. 
Both sorts are exeellent for jelly and 
erape juice. Fredonia must be sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture to control downy 
mildew. 

Seneca is a green grape, ripening about 
with Fredonia and is essentially a Cali- 
fornia type of grape on a hardy vine. 
The flesh is firm, meaty and of superla- 
tive quality. Moreover, it keeps well on 
the vine or off and in storage is good 
until Thanksgiving. This variety is a 
real treat for all who like grapes. Two 
other green grapes of the same season 
are Ontario and Portland. The former 
has a delicate flavor and tender flesh, 
while the latter has the foxy flavor 
characteristic of an overripe Niagara. 
Those who like Niagara will want Port- 
land. The vine overbears and should be 
pruned heavily to prevent exhaustion 
from heavy crops. 

Buffalo is a very recent new blue 
variety and has been a favorite of the 
writer ever since it originated. The vine 
is vigorous and bears heavy crops of 


grape 
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Sheridan is a high quality black . 





that will keep until 
Christmas 
large, fairly well-filled clusters. The 


quality is high and the fruit keeps much 
better on the vine than any other b!ue 
variety mentioned here except Sheridan. 

Delaware, an old red variety, is stiil 
one of the best for home use and in 
quality is unexeelled. Niagara, long 
known as the standard green variety, and 
Concord, the standard blue grape, be- 
long in every collection where the sea- 
son is long enough to ripen them. Con- 
cord should be planted in sufficient quan- 
tity to provide fruit for jam and grape 
juice, but other varieties are superior 
for wine. 

Yates is a promising new red variety 





The green grape Seneca is one of choicest. 
It keeps until Thanksgiving 


By 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
New York State 


ripening a week or two later 
than Concord. The berries are 
very firm, sweet and of high 
quality. It is one of the best 
keepers on this list and is good 
until Christmas. For that rea- 
son it should be grown wher- 
ever the season permits. 

Still later and needing a sea- 
son long enough to mature Ca 
tawba are Sheridan and Golden Muscat. 
The former is blue, of firm texture and 
high quality and keeps until Christmas. 
The bunches are large, very compact and 
handsome. Golden Museat when well 
grown and ripened is a very high quality 
grape with the largest clusters and berries 
of any hardy eastern variety. The vine 
is very vigorous and produces heavy 
crops. In keeping quality it is not equal 
to Sheridan and Yates. 

Grapes may be planted either in the 
fall or the spring and need a fertile 
warm well-drained soil. For the late 
varieties choose the warmest spot avail- 
able, such as a south slope or the south 
side of a building or board fence. The 
additional heat of such a site may make 
it ‘possible to mature these later varie- 
ties. A grape trellis makes a nice divi- 
sion between the vegetable and flower 
gardens, or may run along a line fence. 
Air circulation should be good to reduce 
damage from fungus diseases. 

The vines should be spaced 8 feet 
apart in the row. <A_ two-wire trellis 
with the lower wire 30 inches from the 
ground and the upper 54 inches from the 
ground is needed after the first year. A 
strong shoot is trained to the upper wire 
the second season for the trunk of the 
vine, with laterals trained along each 
wire both ways from the trunk. This 
system of training is known as the single 
stem four arm Kniffin and is the best 
system for training most varieties. 


— 


John Baer, who developed the tomato 
variety that bears his name, passed away 
Friday, Aug. 14, at his home in Balti- 
more, at the age of 89. He also devel- 
oped the Victory tomato in 1920. and 
other types of vegetables and flowers. 

















Our Living-room Garden 


By C. deWITT ROGERS, Jr., (IN. Y.) 


HAT flower enthusiast hasn’t at 

some time or other wished that he 

eould afford a small greenhouse 
or raising plants and flowers during the 
leak winter months? 

Having a large casement window on 
the south side of my living-room, I con- 
ceived the idea of constructing an indoor 
reenhouse using the window as a back 
nd faeing into the room, with celluloid 
sanes in the inside doors so that all who 
vished might see and enjoy my flowers. 
(he results have been highly satisfactory, 
both from a floral and a financial stand- 
point, as the total cost amounted to only 
about ten dollars! 

The first operation was to cut one-foot- 
vide, one-inch pine shelving into lengths 
to reach from the floor to the top of the 
vindow to form the sides, and another 
piece the width of the window for the top. 
These were screwed together and braced 
with angle irons. Next, a shelf for the 
hase of the window greenhouse was cut 
trom five-ply wood, wide enough to extend 
beyond the frame and rest on the window 
sill itself. Ply wood was used here to pre- 
vent warping due to moisture and the 
weight of the plants. 

As there was no radiator under 
window three shelves for garden 
were next installed under the plant shelf. 
These were reinforced in the center with 
one-inch-square posts to keep the shelves 
trom sagging. If you happen to have a 
radiator under your windoy you ean do 
away with the bookease and just use a 

ipporting post in the middle of the 
flower shelf. 

The next step was to construct the doors 
to keep the moisture in and the dry heat 
of the room out. One by two-inch boards 
were used for the frames. These were cut 
on a diagonal at the corners, serewed and 
reinforced with metal angle irons on the 
inside. The question of using glass in the 
was considered and put aside in 
favor of celluloid, for with two ehildren 
in the home who like to rough-house, the 
cost of replacement had to be taken into 
account. Celluloid is clear enough to see 
through perfectly, and it also is a good 
insulator. It may be purchased in sheets 
of several thicknesses at any artists’ sup- 
ply house. The sheets come in two sizes, 
20 by 25 and 20 by 50 inches. They ean 
be pasted together with Duco cement if 
you want to cover larger areas. I found 
the lightest weight quite satisfactory. 

In fastening the celluloid to the frame 
| was careful to reinforee the edges with 
strips of eardboard through which I stuek 
my thumbtacks. This prevented tearing 
and kept the pane taut. 

When I had finished the carpentry and 
before attaching the celluloid I stained the 
whole frame, using a good oil stain to 
niateh the furnishings in my room. After 
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the stain had dried I rubbed down the en- 
tire woodwork with floor wax to protect 
it from moisture. 

The doors were mounted by means of 
small hinges and a eateh fastener appliel 
a little over half way up the frames. A 
snap catch was attached on the inside of 
the left hand door at the bottom to hold 
the doors shut. Then all cracks between 
the window frame and the greenhouse were 
filled with felt weather stripping. 

To give my greenhouse the proper hu- 
midity I had a watertight galvanized iron 
tray made (copper would last longer but 
is much more expensive), with 2-inch sides, 
which I filled with peat moss. The flower 
pots are placed directly on the peat moss, 
which is kept wet at all times, thus water- 
ing the plants from the bottom. Once a 
week I feed my plants by filling the tray 
with a liquid chemical fertilizer to which 
they respond with larger blooms and 
heavier foliage. 

After boring holes through the base 
shelf for ventilation, 3-inch nails with flat 
heads were driven into the shelf thus pro- 
viding a support for the tray high enough 
to allow the placing of my heating unit 
underneath. Nails were used rather than 
solid supports so that the free circulation 
of air under the tray would not be inter- 
fered with. 

To warm my greenhouse I purchased a 
100-watt chicken brooder electric heater 
unit, and a wafer thermostat for regulat- 
ing the temperature. Both of these items 
may be procured from any of the poultry 
supply houses in the Middle West. 


Here’s an indoor window greenhouse that any- 
little 


controlled 


cost. This one has 
heat. Mr. 
has even grown Orchids successfully, including 


one can make at 


thermostatically Rogers 
Cattleya bowringiana (at left) which he photo- 
graphed last winter 


The heater element, which looks like an 
oversized doughnut, was placed under the 
center of the tray on a piece of asbestos 
and connected to the wefer thermostat. 
This was attached to the side wall about 
three-quarters of the way up. From the 
thermostat the wires ran to a wall plug. 
I have found that this unit makes no ap- 
preciable difference in my electric bills as 
the current is on only a small part of the 
time. The heat thus generated vaporizes 
the water in the tray and keeps the hu- 
midity at a fairly even quantity. This is 
particularly necessary if you wish to grow 
tropical or semi-tropical plants such as 
Orchids, Gardenias, Camellias, ete. 

This completed the greenhouse proper, 
but ‘as I wanted to see my flowers at night 
an electric light was installed in 
the center of the top with the wire running 
through a hole to the nearest outlet. A 
reflector was constructed from a small fun- 
nel by knocking off the snout and painting 
it inside and out with chromium paint. 
This fitted over the neck of the light bulb 
and gave a diffused illumination. 

The appearance of our living-room has 
been immeasurably improved by the addi- 
tion, and the flowers we have succeeded 
in raising—Orehids, Camellias, Gardenias, 
Fuchsias, Calla Lilies, Easter Lilies, Ager- 
atum, Petunias, Marigolds and Begonias, 
to name a few—have been a never-ending 
source of delight to us. Our neighbors 
have appreciated them, too, for the green- 
house, when lighted at night, is as beauti- 
ful from the outside of the house as it is 
in our living-room. 
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Outdoor Flowers Every Month in the Year 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ANY excellent gardeners who go 
in for Peonies or Iris or Gladio- 
lus or Dahlias, or even for Roses, 

seem to overlook those parts of the year 
when their favorite flower is partly or 
totally in eclipse. The Peony garden out 
of bloom is just bare ground in the win- 
ter or a pleasant leafy cover aside from 
the four weeks of bloom. Gladiolus are 
brilliant when in ,.bloom, but they spend 
a great deal of time as bulbs in bags in 
the cellar, and the same criticism is true 
of other garden items, every one of them 
altogether admirable but not to my mind 
filling the garden eye of the man or 
woman who wants to see what God has 
done to the land every day in the year. 

Readers of these papers of mine know 
how I have discussed Holly berries as do- 
ing me a very great deal of good in the 
winter months, and they will also re- 
member that certain other garden items 
have appeared as pleasing in their sea- 
son, 

Now comes the time when excited by 
that very active and lively periodieal, 
“The Santa Barbara Gardener,” which 
chortles with joy at the way in which 
central California can have flowers every 
day in the year, I got to discussing the 
situation with some of my sympathetic 
eastern friends. One of them is Mr. 
H. J. Hohman of the Kingsville Nurs- 
eries in Maryland, who counts that day 
lost which does not add to his already 
extensive garden knowledge or add_ to 
the pleasure of those who work with him 
toward year-round garden pleasures. 

So, after having read the Santa Bar- 
bara presentation, tremendously emphatie 


as it is, I eome back to Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and start with Mr. Hohman to 
see what we can have and do have. 

To me, midwinter needs not only the 
pleasure of seeing how the Hollies bright- 
en as the snow sifts down past their 
leaves, or how the tracery of twigs adds 
real elegance to shrub outlines, but for 
quite a while it includes the enjoyment 
of the Hellebores, which begin their bloom 
sareer often in mid-October, usually hav- 
ing something yet to show in March. To 
stoop down and part these great proteet- 
ing leaves and see the white clusters of 
flowers persisting regardless of weather 
is worth much to me. Now that Breeze 
Hill’s Hellebores have multiplied because 
they are happy, there is a real group of 
them, extended as other strains have been 
added from time to time, much increasing 
the “Christmas Rose” pleasure. This dis- 
cussion does not include some latest 
Chrysanthemums that keep bright even 
through a hard freeze, or other agreeable 
bloom accidents that may happen. I 
want very much to turn the eyes of plant 
lovers into the winter garden, which 
differs every single day of the calendar. 

Indeed, these Hellebores and Hollies 
have varied so much throughout the days 
of cold and sleet, with even the Hollies 
showing color differences between vari- 
ous varieties, that they repay a look 
every day. 

But when we come to trees there must 
be a sharper look, and that is first made 
when in January, Hamamelis  vernalis 
does its stunt. It is, according to the 
way you treat it, either a good husky 
bush or a small tree. I have at Breeze 


Courtesy American Artist 


The first award of the new Jane Righter Medal of The Garden Club of America was to 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland “for outstanding horticultural achievement in the realm of Roses.” 
Club 


This medal, made possible by the 


memory 
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Garden 


of Jane Righter, eminent rosarian, 


of Greenwich (Conn.), was struck in 


The sculptress was Gertrude K. Lathrop 


Hill changed the paths so that even in 
winter it will be easy to reach this shrub 
and watch the advance of the blooms 
through the cold days to which they pay 
no attention, eventually thrusting fully 
open to the sun they seem to enjoy pecu- 
liar and pleasing little red _ blossoms. 
There is always a contest in my mind 
about cutting off these branches to take 
inside, but when I do I find that a de- 
lightful fragrance, quite persistent, comes 
also from this mid-winter Witchhazel. 

Now comes my friend Hohman who 
tells me about Hamamelis japonica, with 
its varieties Arborea and Zuceariniana, 
neither of which are at Breeze Hill but 
which bloom along after the one I have 
been discussing, with small flowers “toned 
yellow with deep purple inside” for Ar- 
borea, and “toned yellow with calyx 
greenish yellow inside” for Zuceariniana. 
Of course, I am going to have these to 
look at, and they bring into view the 
scope of the whole Witchhazel family, 
which as many know begins to shake its 
long yellow petals after the frost has 
cleaned the leaves from all the trees. 

A Dogwood comes into the picture 
around the end of March. It is Cornus 
mas, having yellow flowers, which, as Mr. 
Hohman expresses it, “tingle your blood 
and tell you spring is at hand.” About 
this time I begin to haunt the border in 
which my plants of Corylopsis, the Win- 
terhazel, are growing. Both of them, 
Pauciflora and Spicata, bloom while snow 
still may be around the corner, and show 
delightful yellow flowers that take us into 
April. 

By this time the earliest of the Cro- 
cus species are enjoying the American 
sun if we have them. We cannot longer 
import them, but survivals at Breeze Hill 
give me vast pleasure a month before the 
conventional Crocus opens its bells to 
the sunshine. 

It is in April that we begin to get a 
feast of this early bloom. Living along 
the Susquehanna, I can understand the 
common name “Shadbush,” because I am 
told that the bloom of Amelanchier lae- 
vis opens about the time the shad used 
to ascend the Susquehanna, now barred 
to them by power dams. My husky tree 
of this fine thing, which has bark of sev- 
eral grays so beautiful that it is enjoy- 
ment by itself, covers itself with white 
blooms, not showy in themselves but eol- 
lectively most beautiful. I see that Stand- 
ardized Plant Names ealls this Amelan- 
ehier “Serviceberry,” and I also know it 
as “Juneberry,” though the berries I en- 
joy at Eagles Mere I have never been 
able to pluck, as they hang over the lake 
there, until August. I do know that the 
Geneva Experiment Station has given 
me a dwarf form which I am trying to 
bring along now in the hope that I ean 
treat it respectfully enough to eat it early. 

About this time comes the Cercis, both 
canadensis and chinensis, very well ealled 
“Redbud” but outrageously slandered by 
being called “Judastree” by those who 
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have absorbed the silly legend that Judas 
hanged himself on such a tree, though 
botanists deny that there is any Cercis 
in Syria which could hold a rope for 
that good job. At Breeze Hill I enjoy 
a white form of Cereis canadensis which 
is a real treasure by reason of the fact 
that it is the most brilliant, clear, shining 
reflective white I have ever seen. 

April and May run us into the Mag- 
nolias. I used to begin my - Magnolia 
admiration with M. stellata, because it 
was the earliest and is always fragrant 
and fine. Now, however, I have had to 
divide my allegiance, because right be- 
side this M. stellata is a tree of M. sali- 
cifolia which is going up and up and 
each spring covers itself with large white 
fragrant blooms coming just a little 
earlier than Stellata. It leads right into 
the Souleangeana and other types, and 
all culminate for me in the pleasure I 
have from my plant of M. sieboldi, which 
I call Parviflora (though it is anything 
but poor-flowering), developing blooms 
that earry over for many weeks as each 
one opens its clear white chalice in which 
as I am bound to express it, a red straw- 
berry is set upside down as the stamen 
group within the heart of the bloom. 
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If you are the possessor of a small search- 
light which could be focused on this door 
decoration at Christmas time, you will be 


delighted with the result. The beautiful 


blue-green of the Spruce, used as a_back- 
ground, blends with the large, bright green 
ribbon, and the silver ribbon with a green 


aA 


edge. A tag at the top ex- 
tends a cordial “Greetings 
to You from Us” in 


holiday spirit 


true 








‘No one needs any introduction to the 
blooms of the fruit trees, to the flowering 
Crabs and other summer glories, though 
sometimes I think there are people who 
overlook the quality of richness and ele- 
ganee in the flowers of Liriodendron tu- 
lipifera, foolishly called a Poplar at 
times, with blooms that rival any orchid 
in high beauty. 

Going on through this season I ean 
barely list the Dogwoods, the Laburnums, 
the Horsechestnuts. I must stop a mo- 
ment at Cornus kousa chinensis, which is 
a Dogwood that blooms after the leaves 
are formed, and has, therefore, a deeora- 
tive elegance of its own. 

Into this procession come Lilacs, about 
which I dare not attempt discussion more 
than to eall attention to the fact that a 
very early Lilac is not at all of the type 
of the so-called French Lilaes. It is a 
Korean plant, which is Syringa oblata 
dilatata, and it is two weeks ahead of 
anything else, as well as more fragrant 
than any other Lilae. 

To me the Stewartias are just begin- 
ning to be worth while, because my plants 
are now blooming. I am quite excited 
about 8. koreana with its midsummer crop 
of what look like improved white Mag- 
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The always lovely wreath of Ivy is well 
A florist’s 
wire frame filled with sphagnum moss is 


worth the time it takes to make. 
used. Dampen the moss to keep the leaves 
crisp. The cut Ivy leaves should be soaked 
in water an hour or two before using. 
Shellac to brighten, and the 


in the moss either by tying each leaf with 


insert stems 


fine wire to a toothpick, or by using florists’ 


wire picks. Silver bells are most effective, 
but any choice of decoration can be used 
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nolia blooms. 

To me there is real excitement when 
my own pet plant of the Crapemyrtle, La- 
gerstremia indica, comes into bloom in 
late summer and keeps right on until 
near frost. It is not supposed to be 
hardy in Pennsylvania, but mine is, and 
has bloomed for four successive summers 
with its 10-foot-high erown of rich water- 
melon-pink blooms. 

About now .comes the rare Gordonia, 
or better Franklinia, a tree of legends 
and mystery which I dare not now dis- 
cuss. It earries along with its exquisite 
white magnolia blooms for many weeks, 
and with the aid of the Hibiseus 
brings us pretty close to the fall Witch- 
hazel time, when according to what par- 
ticular plan any garden lover has he ean 
have long or short little yellow straps 
flinging in the fall breeze regardless of 
leafless trees. 

Now I hope I have hinted toward the 
steady all-year-round bloom. There are 
a few good nurserymen who enjoy these 
plants and who will do better than I have 
done in their discussion. My duty is 
done, I think, when I record here the in- 
that you can have blooms in 
every month of the year. 
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Sprays of evergreens and gar- 
den materials, combined with 
simple ornaments, make charm- 
ing Christmas decorations. 
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Copper bells, with ribbon to match, com- 
bined with a single branch of dark green 
Spruce, makes this attractive Christmas door 
Materials at the 


may be sprigs of creeping evergreen, which 


decoration. top, for accent, 
has turned a beautiful bronze, Mahonia or 
small Azalea amoena branches, or any other 
material at hand the color 
of which is on the copper 
Fine holds the 


materials firmly in place 


side. wire 








Cineraria is one of the most colorful plants 
that one may grow in a cool greenhouse 


T this time of year we think first of 
the gardener who grows Christmas 
potted plants. Some will say that 

Poinsettias and the like should be forgot- 
ten until the war is won. Fortunately, 
that is an outlook that will not be looked 
upon sympathetically by many. To any- 
one with a healthy mind, what is a world 
without flowers. If Hitler and his gang 
had worked in a greenhouse in the leisure 
hours of their prewar days, this world- 
wide death struggle might never have 
come to pass! 

So we will again discuss our Poinset- 
tias. We must never forget that to be 
suecesstul with them we must have them 
where they have access to direct sunlight. 
Indoors, a place only one foot away from 
a living room window is not light enough. 
Poinsettias are true sun-loving plants. 
The temperature where they grow should 
never drop below 58° and cold draughts 
should be avoided. Water should be ap- 
plied when the soil begins to dry, never 
when it is still very obviously wet. If 
these items are attended to there is little 
doubt but that a plant that will please 
the grower will be the result. 

After they have been enjoyed in the 
church or in the home at Christmas, Poin- 
settias should be laid on their sides below 
the greenhouse bench or even in the cellar 
of the home if the temperature there is 
kept up to 50° and the atmosphere is not 
so dry and warm that they are likely to 
shrivel up and die. There they may re- 
main until next May, when they should 
be taken out, pruned back to about six 
joints or buds from the base, repotted 
and placed on the greenhouse bench to 
make new growth. 

Cyclamen have, for many years, been 
favorites for Christmas decoration. This 
plant is much more difficult to grow well 
than Poinsettia, principally beeause of 
an insect pest, the eyelamen mite. This 
pest begins its work soon after the seed 
is germinated and although the plant may 
grow luxuriantly, all the flowers will be 
spotted, gnarled and deformed if the mite 
is present. Fumigation is of little value 
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Christmas in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


because this insect can dig its way into 
the soil or corm far enough to protect 
itself from the fumes. Regular dipping 
of the plants in an insecticide is an ex- 
cellent preventive. After the Cyclamen 
is in a six-inch pot, a naphthalene ball 
(paradichlorobenzene) on the soil will 
with safety take the place of dipping. 

Cyclamen should not be grown unless 
the greenhouse can be kept airy when 
the plants are mature. Nor is it wise to 
place them on a bench with other plants. 

To raise your own plants sow the seeds 
thinly in July or August in sandy soil. 
They will be very slow to germinate— 
about six weeks to two months is the 
normal time. Leave them in the seed 
container until January when they can 
be transplanted into a leafy soil in a flat, 
or singly in small pots and kept growing 
at a temperature of from 55° to 60°. 
In March they will be ready to shift and 
the plants should go into a three-inch or 
even a 34-inch pot. From that time on 
give the plants more air, the amount of 
ventilation depending upon outdoor con- 
ditions. Repot as needed, but a 6-inch 
pot is large enough for the final potting. 
During summer give them shade and the 
coolest surroundings possible. To get 
them well flowered for Christmas, keep 
the greenhouse temperature at 52° to 55° 
at night, but some air during the day 
will still be beneficial. 

If Cinerarias were sown last April, 
flower buds will start now to show color 
by opening slightly. The cool days of 
fall which they enjoy have transformed 
their languid summer appearance into a 
healthy and prosperous looking growth. 
Many lovely colors are found in Cine- 
rarias, especially in pinks and blues, and 
during spring, if one is the owner of a 
few Genista plants, or if a more luxuri- 
ous combination may be hinted, Acacia 
plants, the yellow and blue makes a gor- 
geous combination. Feed Cinerarias with 
liquid barnyard manure or a complete 


fertilizer until the flowers show color 

Genista is the name we usually tag to 
this popular yellow, spring-flowering, 
shrubby greenhouse plant. Its correc 
name is Cytisus canariensis and it belongs 
to the genus commonly known as Broom. 
It is one of the easiest plants to grow 
After flowering, all branches that hav 
flowered should be pruned back at least 
half their length. Even more drasti 
trimming may be recommended if com 
pact plants are wanted. Personally, | 
like them pruned but very slightly. An 
airier and more graceful plant will lb 
the result. 

Half-ripened young growth roots read 
ily in sand in a cool greenhouse, wher 
protected from drafts. When the cut 
tings form new roots, pot them singly i 
very small pots and repot as necessity 
demands throughout the growing season. 
This plant will very soon die if the roots 
become dry. As a precaution against 
drying out it is a good plan to sink the 
pots of established plants down to the 
rims in the outdoors during summer. 

The season is approaching when con 
tinuous cold nights are experienced. At 
least in the northern half of the United 
States, a night temperature outdoors will 
be in general below freezing point. That 
will mean the heat ean be regulated with 
out ever worrying about burning fuel 
unnecessarily. This is important not only 
from an economic point of view, but also 
because we need worry less now about 
overheating the house in which plants 
that prefer a temperature of from 45 
to 50° at night are grown. Plants for 
the cool house are happier in a house that 
in the morning is 5 degrees below the 
recommended guage rather than 5 degrees 
above it. So aim at the minimum tem 
perature in the cool house—40° let us 
say. It will be patriotic and may be a 
great boon to your plants if we remember 
that slow growth is often the most per- 
feet growth. 


Victory Gardens in 1943 


(Continued from 


himself of local help, and the resources 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
State Extension Service, and the county 


extension agents. What is needed in 
many centers is a local committee on 


which are represented garden clubs, hor- 
ticultural agencies, private and trade in- 
terests, extension workers and garden ex- 
perts. The committee can survey the 
opportunities for gardening, make avail- 
able garden plots, give instruction on the 
ground and in the local press, distribute 
garden circulars, and generally help the 
garden effort. The State Extension Serv- 
ice has helpful garden literature freely 
available to all. Extension agents, like- 
wise, are glad to help local garden groups 
in developing and carrying on organized 
community or home plot gardeners 
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in the suburbs, town and_ country. 

So let us swing into it in 1943 with a 
real will to win. “Let’s make it 3 V’s”, 
said Secretary Wickard in his address 
at the National Garden Conference in 
Washington a year ago—Vegetables, Vi- 
tality, Victory. See the emphasis the 
_military forees are placing on feeding 
our soldiers vegetables and fruits as well 
as other protective foods. Can we do 
less than to see that they are well sup- 
plied? Can we do less than to see that 
we correct our own food habits and in- 


sure for our families full daily sup- 
plies? Let us all really garden next 
year. Let us do all we possibly can to 


find space for our gardeners, to instruct 
them, and to achieve the goal of more 
and better Victory Gardens for 1943. 
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ANY complaints are 
heard  coneerning 
the uncertainty of 

the Christmas Cactus ( botan- 
ically Zygoeactus truncatus) 


blooming 
regularly each season. It is quite an 
order to find every flowering house plant 
hlooming with the same degree of gayety 


each season. Even the easily grown 
Amaryllis frequently fails, the cause 
usually being traced to misunderstood 
practices. Many home gardeners fail to 
appreciate the fact that plants grow 
naturally under vastly different condi- 
tions and that not all require the same 
reneral treatment as to light, tempera- 
ture, soil and humidity. 

The Christmas Cactus is found in the 
wild state in the mountains of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. It is an epiphyte, which 
means that it grows on the branches of 
trees along with Bromeliads, Orchids and 
plants of similar habit. The original 
species has been improved upon so that 
there are now many hybrids available 
along the West Coast, and some of them 
are exquisite in their coloration. 

The fact that the plant is an airplant is 
significant because in the wild it must, of 
necessity, obtain its food supply from 
the accumulation of leaf mold that lodges 
between roots that twine around the 
branch on which it finds an anchorage, 
and through the air-roots that are ex- 

















It’s an art to get 
the Christmas or 
Crab Cactus to 
flower abundantly, 
but old plants in 
full blown are a 
glorious sight. 
The plant at right 
is grafted atop a 
night blooming 
Cereus stem 
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By FRANK K. BALTHIS, (IIl.) 


Author of “Plants in the Home” 


posed to the atmosphere. These condi- 
tions are suggestive of the plant’s soil 
requirements, and although there appears 
to be a variance of opinion regarding the 
best soil, the following may be recom- 
mended : 

2 parts turfy loam 

2 parts leaf mold or peat (leaf mold can 
be purchased in sacks from supply houses) 

4 part torpedo sand (the coarser sand 
is better than building sand used in finish- 
ing plastering ) 

Thoroughly decayed cow manure added 
to the above at the rate of an 8 to 10-inch 
pot to a bushel of loam mixture. 

In potting with this mixture, place 
plenty of drainage over the drainage hole 
in the bottom of the pot—broken pots, 
gravel, or pieces of cinder will suffice. 

The species flowers about Christmas- 
time, hence the common name, and after 
flowering it enters a period of rest. Dur- 
ing this time the joints appear weak and 
some of them will shrivel and drop off. 
Water may be reduced because the plant 
is not active and cannot transpire as much 
water as during more aetive periods. 
Within a month to two months, the joints 
gradually swell, become plump and take 
on new life. New growths appear and 
every evidence is present that the plant 
is in the best of health. 

After danger from frost has passed, or 
along about May 30, according to the geo- 
graphical location, the potted plants 
should be plunged to the rim in a semi- 
shady section of the garden. If no gar- 
den plot is at hand, a light, shady place 
on the porch will suffice, or the pot may 





be plunged in a window box. 
The morning sun will not 
be injurious, but the burn- 
ing rays of the noonday 
and afternoon sun may prove so. Weak 
applications of cow manure may be ap- 
plied at intervals of about three weeks 
during summer; if this manure cannot 
be obtained a complete commercial plant 
food is excellent. Simply seatter'a small 
amount over the surface of the soil and 
water thoroughly. As with ail Caeti, 
transpiration is very slow due to reduced 
stomata or breathing pores. 

In autumn before the temperature has 
reached the freezing point, the plants 
should be removed to the house. The soil 
should be kept moist, but not saturated. 
When buds appear care must be taken 
not to overwater or the buds will fall 
and no flowers will be enjoved. Sudden 
drafts cause trouble and especially when 
the plants are in bud. Living-room tem- 
perature will produce good plants, and if 
humidifiers are attached to radiators and 
kept filled with water some moisture will 
fill the atmosphere. Pans of water kept 
on the stove also help. 

Comparatively small pots should be 
used to avoid overpotting with subsequent 
likelihood of overwatering or clogged soil. 
In this connection, it may be said that 
there is an increased use of glazed pots; 
these are ornamental and valuable but 
extra care must be exercised when water- 
ing. Jardinieres may take their place 
and if the surplus water is kept removed, 
they are among the most ornamental con 
tainers. 

The Ch~istmas Cactus is easily grafted 
on the barbados Gooseberry (Pereskia 
pereskia). P. bleo, or serpentine or 
slender Cacti, of which there are a number 
of species. Try using a 24 to 3-foot stem 
and graft in tiers along the stem. Graft- 
ing at the top of a Pereskia is an easy 
operation and it is usually performed in 
spring. Simply make a V-shaped eut at 
the top of the stem; eut the end of the 
scion (the part that is inserted into the 
graft opening) along the sides to a V- 
shape, and insert it. Fasten with raffia 
to avoid loosening. Keep in a warm room 
and in about a month the union will be 
well established. 

Gardeners who enjoy a greenhouse may 
have a world of fun working with the 
Christmas Cactus. Cuttings ‘will grow 
nicely when mounted on a board with 
sphagnum moss, or if chicken wire is 
placed against a wall, stuffed with moss, 
and cuttings fastened in the moss at close 
intervals. A temperature of from 60 to 
70 degrees should be maintained, although 
the plants will pass through the winter, 
after flowering, in a much cooler tem- 
perature. 
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Busy Lizzie 
By OuGa Routr Tiemann, (Mo.) 


UR mothers used to eall it Daily or 

Busy Lizzie—this house plant the 
botanists eall Impatiens sultani. The com- 
mon names were given it because it was 
apparently always in bloom; its scientifie 
name was said to be “in honor of that 
distinguished potentate, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, to whose enlightened and 
philanthropie rule eastern Africa owes 
so much.” 

This plant has stems that are succulent 
in nature. The one most commonly seen 
sports pink blossoms but there are other 
shades also. The blossoms are five-petaled 
and have a spur that is long and thin. A 
variety having variegated green and white 
foliage with deep pink blossoms is espe- 
cially beautiful and soul-satisfying. 

The profusion of flowers merits praise 
from flower fans but is a source of annoy- 
ance to extra-tidy 
of the daily dropping of withered blos- 
But this one small fault does not 
count for much and cuttings are always 
in demand for they root readily in water 
or moist sand. 

In the summer time the plants may be 
set in the open ground in a shady location, 
They do well on the north side of the 
house where they will grow into large 
plants 18 inches to 2 feet high. There 
they produce flowers as freely, if not more 
so, than in the window, 


housekeepers because 
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Brodiza Laxa 
BRRODLEA laxa is one of California’s 


choicest bulbs. It is inexpensive and 
quite hardy. Plant the bulbs in the fall in 
large pots or pans about 2 or 3 inches 
apart and grow them cool. Use gritty soil 
and do not water too much. They bloom 
in the spring, producing a head of deep 
blue flowers about the shape and color 
of a blue Agapanthus. They make exeel- 
lent cut flowers and will last for days 
without even putting them in water. When 
the blooming season is over, set the pot or 
pan where it ean dry off and remain dry 
all summer. In the fall no repotting will 
be necessary. Simply water the pot or pan 
and the bulbs will perform as before.— 


J. G. Hoorman, (Calif.) 
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 igyger oe of this magazine have always shown a willingness to 

share with others their experiences in growing interest- 
The problem has been, however, to find space for 

For this reason, these two pages 
short 
month and two or more pages will be allotted to this 
new department in future issues, depending upon the 
All are invited to par- 


all the letters submitted. 







reader-contributions this 























Orchid in a Window Garden 


By Eva Nose, (Fla.) 


T is the most natural thing in the 

world for a flower lover to wish to 

grow an orchid, yet many of us believe 
that such a thrillmeg adventure is not to 
he enjoyed by any except owners of per- 
fect greenhouses, and by expert gar- 
deners. 

An orchid which is most co-operative 


with amateurs is Phaius grandifolius, 
popularly known as the Nun Lily. 
“What’s in a name?” Well, Phaius is 


from phaios, the Greek word meaning 
swarthy and referring to the rich red 
browns of the colors; grandifolius means 
large leaves; Nun Lily refers to the 
column whieh resembles a nun in white 
vestments, 

For a number of years the Nun Lily 
has been the season’s delight in homes in 
Jacksonville (Florida) and also in Talla- 
hassee which latter place was undoubt- 
edly the source of supply for this com- 
munity. Not for gold could a plant be 
hought, but for sweet friendship’s sake 
an orchid gift would be bestowed and so 
the lovely things have multiplied thither 
and yon. 

In our own home, which has no green- 
house, we keep the plants in the sunroom 
or living-room and give them the eare of 
house plants. When the begin to 
show, liquid manure is given every week 
or two. The temperature is not difficult 
to maintain to their liking and what is 
comfortable for human beings is satisfae- 
tory to them, and at night they can stand 
a little decline but not to get chilled. 
Much depends upon the way they become 
accustomed to weather. When the 
days are fine, we open the windows wide 
and all through the summer the plants 
are outdoors under the trees. It is then 
that the new stalks form for the next 
season. 

It is only recently that Phaius grandi- 
folius is being listed in orchid eatalogues, 
and the flower shows give them places 
of honor. Yet according to a friend’s 
note book, the first orchid in the Massa- 
chusetts Botanical Garden was Phaius 
grandifolius. This was in 1818 and was 
an importation from China by Dr. Fother- 
gill in 1778, if notes are correct, There 
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are a number of varieties of the Phaius. 

Each rod will carry from twelve to 
twenty blossoms which open from the 
lower ones gradually ascending to the 
tips. One blossom may be worn at any 
time, three or more make a lovely cor- 
sage, and as many as can be spared may 
be made into a lei. 

Although Phaius is not the magnificent 
creation that Cattleya is, the Phaius, with 
its soft browns tinged with rose-lavender 
attracts attention wherever it The 
undersides of the sepals and petals are as 
ereamy-white as breasts of doves, and 
the little “Nun” is cloistered deep within 
the rounded walls of the labellum. Botan- 
ists explain that this white figure is a 
combination of stamen and stigmas. 

As for potting directions, Bailey re- 
commends one-third each of chopped sod, 
sphagnum moss with leaf mold and a 
little ground bone, and one-third clean 
drainage in the pot with some charcoal. 
Good suecess has been our portion with 
just loam and well-rotted dairy fertilizer 


goes. 
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and charcoal. The bulbous roots should 
stand partly out of the soil although firm- 
ly placed in it. 

Propagation is by division every two 
or three years and by planting the rods 
in peat moss and sand in a horizontal 
position, Small plants will sprout from 
the nodes within a few months. With 
care, the inerease year by year is most 
gratifying. 


The Beautiful Beauty Bush 
By Naomi INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


HEN, several years ago, we built a 

home in Vermont, we searched the 
‘catalogues for a shrub that would give us 
beauty before the climbing American 
Beauty Rose held sway in our view from 
the dining-room windows. Finally, we 
selected Beauty Bush or Kolkwitzia, and 
time has proven that we made a wise 
choice, because every springtime it is 
clothed in pale pink from head to foot, 
like the incarnation of a vernal spirit. 

Kolkwitzia is a native of China. It 
seems to like our dry, sandy soil, is never 
troubled by insects, and endures our severe 
winters like a native Vermonter. This 
quick growing shrub blooms when quite 
small, with bell-shaped, ,yellow-throated 
clusters all along the brahches, and even 
little twigs carry the pale pink blossoms, 
till hardly a leaf can be seen. 

The flowers last well, and after the 
inflorescence the bush is covered with 
odd, brown seed clusters, giving the whole 
shrub a soft smoky appearance. The bush, 
at times, is full of birds, which seem to be 
after the nutlet seeds, but in spite of that 
the dun colored seed clusters last till well 
into the winter. 





Wax Plant in Florida 


By Husert Buckiey 


OYA carnosa, the Wax Plant, is 

nearly impossible to grow here in 
Florida, owing to some disease which at- 
tacks the roots, causing the leaves to turn 
yellow and the plant finally to die. How- 
ever, by the following method it is one of 
the easiest plants to grow and, in a couple 


of years, becomes a really glorious sight. 

Root any cutting, young or half ripe, 
in a pot of sphagnum moss and then 
knock out the ball of roots and moss, 
placing it in a gallon fruit can with the 
bottom cut out, filling the can with more 
sphagnum, rammed in tightly. After a 
time push out the whole wad and plant 
against a trellis in the shade where but 
little sunlight reaches it. 

Better still if you have a Cabbage Palm 
on the premises with the “boots” still ad- 
hering to the trunk, pack the ball of moss 
inside one of these and just forget it. The 
vine will work its way up the trunk, send- 
ing out adventitious roots into the palm 
fiber until finally it gets all its nourish- 
ment through these and has no further use 
for its original root. 

These adventitious roots are sent out 
in hundreds but do not seem to be of any 
use in helping the plant to climb which 
it does by twining. A vine near here has 
climbed to the top of a 20-foot palm and 
produces some three or four hundred um- 
bels of flowers four or five times a year. 
These should not be used for eutting pur- 
poses as the blooms come again, time after 
time, on the petioles from the previous 
blossoming, The fragrance at night is 
glorious. 

There are about one hundred species of 
Hoya known to botanists although only 
one, Hoya carnosa, seems to be on the 
market. I have, also, Hoya dalrympleana 
and an unnamed species with pure white 
bloom except for a tonch of carmine at 
the base of each petal. 


Putty That Stays Put 
By S. Y. Catpweu, (Tenn.) 


EEPING the glass puttied to the 
roof bars on my lean-to green- 
house was a never-ending task un- 

til I learned of a new material developed 
by one of the large manufacturers of 
greenhouse building supplies. It is putty 
in tape form—a ribbon of lead foil 
about 14 inches wide, coated on one side 
with a high-grade sealing compound. It’s 
“asy to apply by unrolling along the glaz- 
ing bars and pressing the edges down 
against the glass on either side. It makes 
a weather-tight seal and requires no 
paint. 

After a year’s service mine shows no 
appreciable wear, and the makers claim 
it will last as long as a greenhouse. One 
helpful feature is that the sealer never 
gets stone hard, and the tape may be 
pried up and smoothed back in place 
whenever a broken glass needs replacing. 

This putty comes in rolls, and you can 
figure the amount needed by getting the 
total length of all the glazing bars you 
wish to cover. I use it not only on the 
greenhouse but also on my coldframe sash, 
It is a great relief to know that I don’t 
have to replace crumbled putty and paint 
those narrow bars any more. 





Mr. Caldwell applies the new putty in tape 
form to roof bars of his greenhouse 


Zinnias Old Glory and 
The Clown 


By Mrs. Orvitie InGaAs, ( Vt.) 


NE of the most unusual Zinnias I have 

grown, at least ia coloring, is the 

new variety Old Glory, which I tried this 

season along with The Clown, Fiesta and 
Red Riding Hood. 

This has been an “off season” for some 
flowers, but the Zinnias did well. Old 
Glory is a double Zinnia of what is known 
as the Striata type, and has strikingly 
odd flowers of white striped with red. 
The Clown, of the same type, is notice- 
able for its odd blend, being (with me) 
of a wallflower-red with tiny stripes of a 
darker red, though the introducer de- 
scribes it as a golden orange base, with 
striations of darker shade. Fiesta was not 
as double as I would have liked, and 
proved to be yellow, with red lines. 

Red Riding Hood, a dwarf bedding 
type, grew on sandy soil this year and 
was very good, being small, very double 
and bright. 

These Zinnias all came quite true from 
seed, and attracted much attention from 
visitors to the garden. 


Anchusa Bluebird 
ANCHUSA Bluebird should not be 


passed over as just another Anchusa. 
This variety is a rich indigo blue—an 
altogether different Anchusa. We have 
it planted at the foot and slightly to one 
side of a Snowball bush (Viburnum). 
This has proved to be a very effective 
combination. Its color is an intense vivid 
indigo-blue, but when first open it has 
a decided purple hue. 

Here, at least, the manner of growth 
is different from Anchusa italica, which 
is often tall and goes over in the summer 
showers. One plant is at least 4 feet 
across but not over 18 inches tall and we 
counted 15 clusters of bloom and many 
more coming, seeming to carry out the 
florist’s promise of “blooms nearly all 
summer.” It seems to be the best blue 
addition to the perfectly hardy perennials 
this season.—Mrs. J. X. W., (Vt.) 
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December Jobs 


By MONTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist, 


— 


HERE may be some who think it 
is a little late to talk about winter 
protection of plants in December, 
but as a matter of fact, most growers 
are agreed that the really critical time 
for plants which are on the border- 


line of hardiness is in late winter when 
a warm sun, combined with drying 
winds, takes moisture from leaves and 
branches at a time when roots are un- 


able to replenish it owing to the cold 
or frozen earth. Therefore, if you have 
procrastinated do not worry unduly, 
but on the other hand, do not delay 


mueh longer. 


Pruning. Advantage should be taken 
of those days when it is comfortable 
to work out-of-doors to get busy with 
any pruning of trees and shrubs which 
may be necessary. It is especially de- 
sirable to get an early start, on pruning 
those trees which ‘‘bleed’’ if pruned 
in late winter or early spring. Although 
we are told that this bleeding does not 
do any harm, it does prevent one from 
promptly applying a protective coat of 
paint to the wound. So, if you have 
any Maples which have to be pruned, 


do it now or wait until midsummer. 
Dead and diseased branches should be 
the first to reeeive attention. Whether 


or not to cut off any of the healthy ones 
depends upon the purpose you have in 
view. If it is a matter of improving the 
symmetry of the tree, that can be done 
now, but if vou have a tree which is 
growing too vigorously and you wish to 
restrain it, it would be better to wait 
until the summer—pruning in winter 
stimulates vigorous shoot growth, while 
summer pruning tends to cheek it. 


Don’t prune shrubs indiscriminately. 
Before pruning shrubs one should have 
a good knowledge otf their flower-bear- 
ing habits, otherwise harm rather than 
good may result. Most of the early- 
blossoming shrubs start the formation 
of their flower buds in the fall and any 
extensive pruning during the time that 
the bushes are dormant results in the 
diminution of the number of flowers 
produced the following spring. A 200d 
point to bear in mind when pruning is 
to prune in such a way that the natural 
shape of the bush is’ maintained. 
Usually this means that pruning should 
be a thinning process, restricted to the 
removal of dead and worn-out branches. 

Before disposing of the prunings via 
the bonfire, look them over with a view 
to saving any which are likely to be 
of value next year as plant supports. 
Many low-growing perennials of sprawl- 
ing habit, such as Veronica, Teucrium, 
Potentilla, Coreopsis, and Gypsophila, 
can be more effectively and artistically 
supported by means of twiggy growths 


pushed into the ground around them 
before they have completed — their 
growth, than they ean be by the more 


usual method of stakes and twine. If 
the plants one wishes to support are 
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to be grown in rows, making fan-shaped 
supports desirable, the prunings selected 


should be laid on the ground and 
weighted with a plank to press them 
to the required shape. If this is done 
fairly early in the winter they will 


retain the desired form when the plank 
is removed prior to using them. In view 
of the possibility that chicken wire 
netting, sometimes used as plant sup- 
ports, is likely to be searce in 1943, it 
is all the more important to make use 


of materials which we can grow our- 
selves. 
Pests. Those who live in sections 


which are bothered by tent caterpillars, 
gypsy moth, and tussock moth, could 
advantageously spend a little time dur- 
ing the winter hunting for and destroy- 
ing the ege masses of these pests. The 
mahogany brown ones of the tent cater- 
pillar are found on young twigs in a 
band almost eompletely encireling them. 
Usually the most convenient way of get- 
ting rid of them is to clip off the twig 
with the eggs attached and destroy by 


burning. Gypsy moths and_ tussock 
moths lay their eggs in clusters. The 
mechanical removal of the eggs, or 
daubing them with a paint’ brush 


moistened with creosote is a useful win- 
ter chore. 

Any garden debris which might har- 
bor insect or fungus pests and, there- 
fore, is not suited for the compost pile 
should be destroyed by burning. This 
includes Peony tops which may carry 
the botrytis fungus, and fallen 
leaves which harbor the winter 
of black spot. 


Rose 


spores 


Propagation. It is not too late to 
make hardwood cuttings ot deciduous 
shrubs. These, as mentioned in a previ- 
ous ealendar (October), should be cut 
in lengths of from 6 to 10 inehes, tied 
in bundles and buried in moist sand or 
peat moss and kept cold, but not freez- 
ing, during the winter. If a greenhouse 
is available cuttings of evergreens such 
as Arborvitae, Taxus, Juniper, Teucrium 
chamaedrys, Box and Euonymus, ean be 
inserted in the propagating bench. 


Forced bulbs. Bulbs should be brought 
in at intervals from the planting pit 
outdoors for foreine in the home or 
greenhouse. Do not expose them to too 
high a temperature at first. Give them a 
few weeks at a temperature of 50° and 
then raise it to 65°. 





Birds in Your Garden 
By Marcaret McKrenny 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Catbird 


F that merry mocker, the eatbird, 
finds a nesting site in your gar- 
den, you will have entertainment all 


summer—and what a_ variety! 
Sometimes he is the gentle musi- 
cian, again a eclownish mimic and 


again a sereaming seold. 

Before there were gardens and 
nested in 
but he is an 


catbird 
lowlands, 


orchards, the 
swampy 







The Catbird 
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adaptable fellow who moves with 
the times, and now you'll often find 
his bulky nest in the Lilae bush 
near the kitchen door. He is a natty 
fellow too, with a neat suit of gray 
feathers, with a black cap and a 
tail lined with chestnut. His length 
is about 9 inches and his mate is 
sunilar in coloring and in size. 

And what a songster! During the 
time of incubation the day isn’t long 
enough for him—like his relative, 
the mocking bird, he sings half the 
night. His daylight song would be 
much lovelier if he didn’t so often 
interrupt it with his eatlike eall, or 
perhaps by imitating some harsh 
sound he has heard, like the rasp of 
a saw or the squeak of a _ wheel- 
barrow. But he also imitates other 
birds’ songs—sometimes the soft 
note of the bluebird, the cheerful 
ditty of the song sparrow, or the 
whole song of the house wren or the 
Baltimore oriole. 

Among the enemies of the garden | 
which are kept in check by the eat- 
bird are brown-tail and gypsy moth 
caterpillars, cankerworms and tent 
eaterpillars. Young ecatbirds are fed 
mostly on insect food, eutworms 
forming the main part of their diet. 

If you want to lure this prime 
songster and clown to your garden, 
plant Mountain-ash, the various 
Dogwoods, wild Cherry, Holly and 
the Shadbush. The fruit of the Mul- 
berry tree, as always, is a chief 
favorite with this bird. 
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EASTERN HONOR ROLL 


By Lipnn fh Lady 


HE war today affects every man’s 
work and leisure. And, because 
our first job is to win the war, hor- 


ticulture and raising Dahlias may have 
to take second, third or even last place 
in our lives. All of us, I’m sure, are 
glad to sacrifice some of the hours we 
used to spend in our gardens to give to 
war effort, whenever this is necessary. 

As in every war, you will find that 
new Dahlias, like children, have bestowed 
on them names connected with war. Such 
Dahlia names as PEARL Harsor, Waac, 
THe RancGer, ComManDdo, THE YANK, 
and others, are typical this year. 

There has been some confusion in list- 
ing Dahlia names for this Honor Roll 
because several growers selected the same 
names unaware that others had made the 
same choice. This brings home again the 
fact that all names should be registered 
immediately with the American Dahlia 
Society. The first to register a name 
officially is, of course, entitled to that 
name. 

In the East, war also affected the task 
of visiting gardens and shows to find 
the best new Dahlias. However, by shar- 
ing cars we were able to visit the Storrs 
Trial Grounds and several shows as well. 
Our Honor Roll colleagues, Col. R. T. 
Eddy and J. Louis Roberts, were not so 
restricted although Col. Eddy had the 
misfortune to be in the hospital during 
part of the growing season as a result 
of an automobile accident. J. Louis Rob- 
erts seems to have traveled the most. At 
last report, he had visited shows in Phi- 
ladelphia, Washington, New York, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit and other cities. 

How war has affected Dahlia growers 
is shown in the correspondence we have 
with originators. We saw a fine Dahlia 
at Storrs and wrote the originator, 
Arthur Baker at Ashtabula, Ohio, for its 
name. He did not reply. Instead, Wal- 
ter Bissell of Hillside Gardens replied, 
writing that Mr. Baker had left the 
Dahlia in his hands and had enlisted in 
the Navy. No name had been selected 
so Walter Bissell suggested “Bakerr’s 
Brest”’—and that’s the name. All of us 
wish Arthur Baker the “best” of luck in 
his new job in the Navy. We will grow 
his origination as a way of paying our 
respects. 

In 1943, those of us on the home front 
must keep producing for those at the 
fighting front. And this we know. It 
will not be unpatriotic for us to seek re- 
laxation among these beautiful new Dah- 
lias. 


This year, Dahlias helped to raise 
many thousands of dollars for Army 
and Navy Emergency relief through 
the Victory Garden Harvest Shows. 
Perhaps the 1943 shows will have an 
equally important function and each 
of us will have an opportunity to 
let our choice, nurtured exhibition 
Dahlias work to make the lives of 
the loved ones of our fighting men 
easier. 

Certainly no Dahlia Honor Roll 
judge is infallible. We make no 
claim to super-knowledge or exclusive 
powers. We see them, score them, 
describe the ones we like and only hope 
you will like them, too. 


Exhibition Type 

BAKER’s Best. ID. Light lemon or 
primrose-yellow. This one is among the 
largest and most interesting Rew ones. 
Bush habit is fine, grows 5} feet, dark 
green. It will win because it has _ sub- 
stance as well as size. The reverse of 
pale lemon, with its wavy petals, makes 


it a two tone, and pleasing. (Baker- 
Hillside) 
Waac. FD. to ID. One-third of length 


of petalage is lemon-yellow, the other two- 
thirds is flushed spinel pink blended with 
yellow. There is a touch of thulite pink 
also. The result is a pastel, cameo effect 
which is very interesting. It will grow 
almost any size you wish without much 
difficulty—from 10 to 12 inches. It is for- 
mal as it opens and at maturity will cause 
a few arguments on how to classify. 
(Crooks-Ruschmohr ) 


Cot. A. G. Rupp. ID. Rich carmine 
with deeper mahogany red at center. Here 
is a big, deep flower, 11 to 12 inches by 
7 inches deep. Named after the officer who 
is chief of the Army Emergency Relief 
for Ist Army, Second Corps Area, and one 
worthy of his name. Bush habit is good, 
tall. (Geneva) 


Waite Cuyampion. SC. White, with 
nearly one-third of the petals cream-white 
near base. Size 114 to 123 inches to 6 
to 7 inches deep. ‘Good substance. Foliage 
very hairy which should be resistant to 
pests. Leaves have slight scallops at edge. 
Won Achievement Meda] at the New Jer- 
sey Show in Kearney. (Pittman-Kemp) 


Sun Tan. SC. Color salmon-orange, 
reverse of rose doree lined scarlet; general 
effect bright orange. There is a bronze 
sheen on the face, too. Flower size is 9 
to 10 inches by 53 to 6 inches deep. Dark 





Colin Keily, Jr.. is one of four Dahlias 


selected this year by all three judges 


foliage. Bush 5 feet. Stem 20 inches 
long. It’s bright in garden and keeps well 
when cut. (Chappaqua) 


IRENE Dunne. SC. Light mallow-purple 
over pale pink with center one-third white. 
Bush 5 feet. Foliage medium dark. Habits 
good, profuse bloomer. Size 94 to 11 inches 
by 53 deep. Won Achievement Medal at 
Scranton and in seedling class at Rockville 
Centre. (Hall-Wells-Ruschmohr ) 


Frances Dewey. SC. Scarlet red with 
petaloids splashed chrome yellow. This is 
a seedling of MARGRACE, and it has some 
of its parent’s characteristics. Reverse 
lined chrome yellow. Size 11 to 13 inches 
by 6 to 7 inches. Tall bush. Stem cane- 
like. Foliage dark green. Won -Achieve- 
ment Medal at Rockville Centre. (Tooker) 


Cottn Ketty, Jr. ID. Philox-pink. A 
very large one, with blooms 12 inches or 
more with close disbudding. Stems are 
slender and long, holding flowers above 
bush. Bush height about 4 to 43 feet 
generally. Advise use of potash with this 
one because in wet weather the stems have 
difficulty holding the big blooms. But it’s 
worth while in spite of this. (Salem) 


Joun W. SHerwoop. ID. The color is 
unlike any other Dahlia. According to 
Ridgeway it’s Bishop’s Purple with Indian 
Lake (brown) overlaid on face and chrome 
edging and on tips. Size 11 inches by 5} 
inches. Tall bush. Blooms early and 
late, always with good stems holding flower 
side facing. (Berwick-Dahliadel) 


Aneie V. FD. Bright, scarlet-red, with 
reverse of apricot-yellow. Bush 43 feet. 
Size of bloom 94 by 7 inches. One of the 
brightest and earliest in our garden. We 
need a bright red formal for color classes 
in shows. It’s a “full” flower, coming 
round to stem in back. (Robinson-Rusch- 
mohr ) 
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Ocroser. ID. Size 10 inches to 12 
inches by 6 inches. Stems, long cane-like. 


Bush tall 5 to 6 feet, branching. Coloring 
unusual antimony yellow, flushed ostrace- 
Reverse, old rose and ends of 
petals rose doree, It’s a blend, of course. 
Everybody liked it. (S. E. Taylor) 
Ruyrum. SC. Color, thulite pink, with 
undertones of light rosaline purple, center 
Ends of petals are 
attract- 
larger by 5 to 6 


ous salmon. 


chrome, \ ellow base. 
laciniated. It 
Size 93 


is bright and most 


ive. inches or 


inches deep. Bush 5 to 6 feet. Scores 
very high on A. D. S. official score card. 
(Dozier-Dahliadel) . 

Peart Harpor. ID. According to my 


Ridgeway check it is amaranth pink with 
dots and dashes of pomgranite purple. But 
the Storrs description, where it won a cer- 
tificate in 1941, is mallow pink with dashes 
of amaranth pink. But the color does vary 
in different gardens in many varieties. Size 


94 inches by 6 inches. Bush low. Stems 
vood, flower faces side. (Dixie) 

Moon Goppess. FD. to ID. Primrose- 
yellow. Size 11 inches to 12 inches on 
long strong stems. Large center never 
opens. Won gold medal at Washington. 
Opens into informal as it matures. Good 


(Dozier ) 


Named after Mrs. 
chrome, shading to 
Won a first and 
Show. Hairy, light 
feet branching. Size 
inches. (Garfield 


substance in petals. 


Marie O’KEeEFre. SC. 
Ed. O'Keefe. 
volden vellow at 
New 


foliage; 


Orange 
base. 
York 


bush 6 


special at 
green 
of bloom 12 inches by 7 
Heights ) 


ANNA Atpricu. ID. Blend of straw- 
berry-pink and peach-red, with scarlet 
flush. General effect warm pink. Size 9 
inches by 54 inches. Stem 9 to 12 inches. 
Growing habits good. This bush grows 5 
feet. Flowers hold up on the bush two 
weeks. (Galvin-Parrella) 


Dixtke’s WINE Dor. ID. Variegated. Color 
white, flecked and dotted 
light ampro purple and also deep rhoda- 
mine purple. Size 10 to 12 inches to 44 
inches. Do not disbud and de- 
Everybody liked it in my 


wavy petals 


and 5 
branch too much. 
(Dixie) 
FD. 


Size 


garden. 


GOLD MINE. 
geranium-pink, 


Pinard yellow, flushed 


10 inches to 11 inehes 


by 7 inches. Foliage broad leaved, hairy 
and very healthy. Bush low, 44 feet. 
Stems long and strong, holding the flower 
slightly facing up. Good keeper. Blend 
of the two colors very pleasing.  (Chau- 
tauqua ) 

SOUTHERN THOROUGHBRED. SC. Color 
mauve-rose lavender. Size 12 inches’ or 
larger, field grown with disbudding. Won 
Achievement Medal at Wellsville, Ohio. 


Largest and best at Cleveland and Chagrin 
Falls. It’s really big. (Dozier) 

THI 
damine 


YANK. SC. Color rose-red to rho- 
purple on tips—and blending to 


gold and lemon-yellow at center. Very ar- 


tistie coloring. Medium long stems hold- 
ing flower on side. Massive in size to 12 


inches by 7. Nice petal formation, as 
petals curl. (Garfield Heights) 
MonarcH. FD. Scarlet-red. Size 9 to 


10 inches, long, strong stems. Velvet face 
Bush 44 to 


Blooms early and late. 


of petals and good substance. 
5 feet, branching. 
(Chautauqua ) 
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BAKER'S BEST 
BESS SMITH 
BRIGHT IDEA 
CHAUTAUQUA PRINCESS 
COINCIDENT > 

COL. A. G. RUDD 
COLIN KELLY, JR. x 
COMMANDO ti 
DELROSE 
DIXIE'S WINE DOT x 
EDNA L. | ote 
ESPLENDIDO oak 
FRANCES DEWEY 
GAIL KEPPEL 
GAY IMP 
GENEVIEVE G. 

GOLD MINE 

INDIAN GIANT 

IRENE DUNNE 

JOHN L. STEVENS 
JOHN W. SHERWOOD 
JUDY G. 

KING KONG x 
LIDICE ; 
MARIE O'KEEFE x 
MARY ELLEN FORHAN 


Name of Dahlia East 


+ + +) eH 


+ | 


Ces HONOR 


Mid-West West Coast 


ANGIE V. 
ANNA ALDRICH 














Frances Dewey 


Rep Vetver ID. Crimson, overlaid on 


scarlet; edging of petals light crimson. 
This edging makes a color effect which is 
very pleasing. Size disbudded 11 by 6 
inches. Stems long, flowers have good sub- 


stance. It is a good exhibition Dahlia. 


(Germain Seed Co.) 


Medium—Florists Type 
Sonta. SC. Color amaranth pink flushed 
rhodamine purple. Size 74 to 8 inches by 
6. Very distinctive coloring and petal for- 


mation. Stems 11 inches. Foliage dark 


and resistant. Blooms early and _ late. 
(Chappaqua ) 
Santa Craus. ID. Bicolor, scarlet 


tipped white, but also a blend as the scar- 





John W. Sherwood 


Col. A. G. Rudd 


let is overlaid buff yellow. 
inches, depth 5 
Low bush. 

like pinwheel. 
er. (Dixie) 


Size 74 to 8 
inches. Stem 10. inches. 
Petals pointed and whirling 

It is a truly beautiful flow- 


Jurny G. SC. to IC. Searlet, lined 
chrome, base lemon, and carmine at ends. 
Yellow reverse. Unusual in coloring. Size 


8 inches by 5 inches, long, wiry stems hold 
flower on side. 


dium low bush. 


Healthy foliage and me- 
(Geneva ) 


Tuxepo Brauty. IC. 
gonia-rose with yellow at center. 
FLOWER GROWER Leonard Barron Memorial 
trophy. Has different coloring than Mary 
TaYLor but of same type. Size 6 inches to 


Buff flushed be- 
Won the 
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MONTEBELLO 
MOON GODDESS 
MRS. CORTIS RAY 

OCTOBER 
PEARL HARBOR 
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RED VELVET 
RHYTHM 
ROSEGAY 
SANTA CLAUS 
SHANGRI-LA 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
* . SONDRA LEE MORGAN 
- SONIA 
SOUTHERN THOROUGHBRED 
7 SPARKLE 
SUN TAN 
TERRY 
THE RANGER 
‘THE YANK 
 -TOSCA 
TUXEDO BEAUTY 
VIN-WELL DAINTY 
WAAC 
WANDA MEADE 
WHITE CHAMPION 
~ YANKEE DOODLE 
* YELLOW KITTEN 








Commando 

















The Ranger 


Sonia 


8 inches. 
mercia lly. 


This will not be introduced com- 
(Shown by Mrs. L. M. Ogden) 


SHANGRI-LA. FD. Lemor-yellow’ with 
scarlet or orange touch at ends of petals. 
One of the best florist types brought out 
this year. Won in seedling class and also 
tricolor special at New York. Size 54 to 6 


inches by 34 deep. (Rainbow) 


Bess Smirn. ID. Pure white. This 
one won the Derrill Hart Medal, scoring 


the highest of any Dahlia at three A.D.S. 


trial grounds in 1941. Size 8 inches by 
54 inches. Saw and seored it at Storrs 


and East Lansing last year. 
Healthy, wiry 15-ineh 
stance. A fine Dahlia, 


Bush 5 feet. 
stems. Good sub 


(J. B. Anderson) 


Sir Francis Drake 





Montebello 
Gay Imp. ID. Bicolor bright scarlet 


with white tips. Grew this two years and 
never had one solid color 
even too, 
to 10 
5 feet and thrifty. 
a winner. 


bloom. 
Size 8 inches by 5 
lateral 

Profuse bloomer. 
(Sjoberg ) 


Tips are 
inches, stem 


Bush 
It’s 


oe 


inches on branches. 


JoHN L. 
scarlet, tipped white. 


Stevens. SC. to IC. Color 
Size, up to 64 inches 
by 34 inches. Very prolific bloomer, as many 
as 20 at a time. Wiry stems hold flower 


on side. Ray florets curl tightly as bloom 


matures. Won at Passaic. N. J., and 
Seranton, Penna. (Link-Premier ) 


THE RANGER. IC. Center cream-white, 
flushed and flecked rhodamine purple. Re- 


verse pure white which shows as_ petals 
curl and bloom develops. Bush to 7 feet, 
prolific. Strong stems hold 8-inch flowers 
on side. (Salem) 

WANDA MeEape.. ID. Scarlet, tipped 
white. Was awarded Bronze Medal of 
N. Y. Florists Club. It’s a bright spot 
in any garden. Blooms last two weeks on 


bush. I have kept them five days in water 
at home. Petals crinkle. Bush low, 4 feet. 
Blooms are 7 inches by 43 inches. (Par- 
rella ) 

Gat KEPPEL. IC. Chrome yellow, 
flushed scarlet, clean, resistant foliage. 


Size 8 by 34 inches. General effect a clear 


pink. It’s pleasing. (J. B. Andersn) 
Tosca. FD. Soft primrose-yellow edged 


strawberry-red. 
profuse bloomer. 


Size 7 to 8 inches. 


Very 


Wiry stem, flower faces 


side. Was excellent in Gordon Waaser’s 
garden. (Peck) 
VIN-WELL Datnty. SC.  Begonia-rose 


Base of 


chrome, yellow on 


blended with geranium-pink. 
als lemon-yellow, lined 


pet- 


face. Grows blooms 6 to 8 inches by 34 
to 43 inches deep. Stems helped and 
lengthened by disbudding. Bush 4 feet. 
Profuse bloomer. Excellent keeper. (Bla- 


mer-Parrella ) 


Small Types 


Epna L. SC. Min. Tyrian pink, mal- 
low purple at center. Very bright color, 
Petals all spikes. 10 to 12-inch stems. 


Flowers side facing. Bush 4 feet. Moyer- 
Ruschmohr ) 

Bricgutr Ipea. FD. Min.  Bicolor sear- 
let and white, 34 by 14 inches. Bush 3 
feet and healthy. Very profuse bloomer, 
Stems long. (Dixie) 

YELLOW KITTEN. FD. Picrie yellow, 
center flushed mallow purple. Centers al- 
Ways tight. Size 24 to 34 inches by 14 
to 2 inches deep. Stem 8 to 10 inches. 
Bush 4 feet. Very profuse from August 
through October. Picked more from this 
than any in garden. Fine,  (Chautau- 
qua ) 


Mrs. Cortis Ray. 
base 


FD. to ID. Min. Color, 
blended ‘with geranium- 
pink and lined apricot-yellow. Base yellow. 
Blooms 24 inches by 
Foliage 
Excellent 


rose doree, 
14 inches or smaller. 
light. A 34 foot 
Dahlia. (Ray-Parrella) 
Col. 
petaloids and 


medium bush. 


florists 
COINCIDENT. Scarlet 


edge of 


with chrome 


yellow chrome on 


outer rays. Some of them shipped air 
mail from Michigan to New York Show 
held their petals for two days, which is 


remarkable, for its type, after being out of 


water for 24 hours. (Dixie) 
SpaRKLE. Col. White ray florets and 
petaloids. Small, 34 inches on low bush, 


3 feet. Strong, erect stems; profuse bloomer 

Plant healthy 
do not burn and 
( Dahliadel ) 


throughout and 


have 


season, 
Blooms 
substance. 


\ igol ous. 


good 


GENEVIEVE G. Miniature SC. Color true 


pink with white center. Size 34 inches 
by 14. When partly open it is all pink, 
but fully developed blooms are exquisite 
with the white center which makes the 
pink more vivid. Bush 44 feet. Stems 12 
to 18 inches. Lots of blooms all season. 


(Jane Healey) 











ay. 


Dahlia Pearl Harbor was selected by all 
three Honor Roll Judges 


R. JACK FROST may be the 

gentleman who reminds you of 

the Christmas spirit, but when he 
touches Dahlias a month ahead of time 
—well! I had 66 varieties on trial and 
he stopped me from seeing some of the 
“super” ones. He also prevented me 
from seeing the trial grounds at East 
Lansing this year. 

I did cover the shows at Villa Park, 
Milwaukee, Chieago and Indianapolis in 
the Mid-West and visited the Dahlia 
shows at East Liverpool, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore and New York.  Alto- 
gether I saw a sufficient number of un- 
disseminated Dahlias to make up this 
Honor Roll. I also saw a few that look 
very interesting for next year’s list. 

I have noticed that the seedlings I 
grew this year were more fully centered. 
It seems to me that they are improving. 
Dahlia seed is good for more than one 
year. Col. Sowton in Australia writes 
me he has had no trouble germinating 
Dahlia seed seven years old. 

It sometimes happens that more than 
one Dahlia is introduced the same year 
which comes in the same elass. In the 
list that follows you will find three in- 
formal decorative bi-colors. Some people 
are very fond of bi-colors, but the three 
[ mention must go on the show tables 
before we know which is best. Any one 
of these will give KentrucKy SPORTSMAN 
very good competition. 


Formal Decorative 


CoMMANDO is a dark lavender. It is 
one of those clean colors so much desired. 
Phlox 
chart. 


stem. 


purple according to Ridgeway’s 
3elongs in the lavender class. Good 
Bloom side facing and the size I 
measured was 10 by 5 inches. Won the 
Achievement Medal at the Mid-West show 
at Indianapolis. Can be grown larger. 
(Golden Rule) 


oO 
o 


Kina Kone is in a class in which we 
need a new one. Color amaranth purple 
shading to light amaranth purple at edges. 
Stem short. Bloom top facing. Runner-up 
at the Mid-West show for the Achievement 
Medal. Size at the show was 10 by 6 


inches. Looks as if it could be grown 
larger. (Golden Rule) 
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ny fp Louis Hobeed 


Informal Decorative 


io GIANT will be in the autumn 
elass. The general appearance is tan or 
apricot. I have grown flowers over 12 
inches in diameter. It looks a little flat 
when it first opens but when prime will 
be about one-half of the diameter in depth. 
Height is short but bushy and of very 
One that will be well liked. 
Should be a com- 
petitor on the show tables. Seored 85 E 
at the East Lansing Trial Grounds last 
year. (Emmons) 


good growth. 
Flowering habit good. 


SonprA Lee Morcan won the Achieve- 
ment Medals at Baltimore, Wilmington 
and Camden, N. J. Its color is salmon- 
pink according to the introducer. At Bal- 
timore under the artificial lighting it 
looked apricot, but the judges took it to 
the daylight before making the award and 





Santa Claus is a brilliant bicolor 


the color was about the same shade as the 
autumn tone of Dirrecror Cart Dan. The 
flowers at Baltimore were 11 inches wide 
and 7 inches deep. (Swift) 


CoLIn Ketiy, Jr. is a large lavender. 
The introducer calls it phlox-pink. I saw 
one bloom of this 14 inches wide at the 
Milwaukee show. Blooms for me_ were 
from 12 to 13 inches. 
for me but the introducer states that 
“in wet weather some potash should be 
used or the stems will not hold the im- 
My plants were tall. It 
should be a competitor on the exhibition 
table in the informal lavender 
(Salem) 


Stems were good 


mense blooms.” 
class. 


DELROSE is bi-color yellow with white 
stripes on tips. Comparatively short in 
bush growth. Good stems. Flowers most- 
ly facing. Size of bloom 9 by 4 inches. 
Scored 85 E at Bast Lansing Trial Grounds 
last year. (Terrace Gardens) 


Dixtr’s WINE Dor is variegated, white 
splashed with wine color. It won the 
Achievement Medal at Chicago, Toledo 
and New Baltimore, Michigan. I have seen 
12-inch blooms and have grown it very 
close to this size when early frost killed 
the plants. It will be a competitor in the 
bi-color informal class. Plants are tall. 
(Dixie) 


PeARL HARBOR is another variegated. The 
base color is lavender and splashed dark 
red. A companion to DIXxIE’s WINE Dot by 
the same introducer. <A seedling of Mrs. 
Wn. S. KNUDSEN AUDRY 
Scumipt. Blooms are about 10 inches and 
the bush height is medium. Another com- 


crossed with 


petitor in the bi-color informal class. 
(Dixie) 
Cot. A. G. Rupp is carmine mahogany- 


red according to the introducer. It looks 
like it will be a competitor to CHEROKEE 
BRAVE, the consistent winner in the ma- 
roon or dark maroon informal decorative 
class for years. I have seen blooms of this 
new variety which 
inches. Stem is good. 
(Geneva ) 


measured 12 by 64 
Blooms side facing. 


Cactus 


- TERRY won the Achievement Medal at 
East Liverpool. The introducer calls it a 
lavender-pink. Those I saw 
though they should be put in the pink 
class. Size of the blooms at East Liver- 
pool was 11 by 5 inches. 


looked as 


The petals are 
somewhat different than the usual cactus 
and are difficult to describe. The ends 
are split three ways. The petals lay flat 
tending toward a recurved cactus. They 
look very much like the spider Chrysan- 
themum. (Zazo) 

RuytuM will probably be classified as a 
blend and if it is, it will have CrowNineG 
GLorY to beat. It can be grown over 8 





Wanda Meade with her Dahlia 
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inches. This is one for the Dahlia fan- 
cier who likes beautiful Dahlias. Under 
artificial light the color is a very light 
pink at the base of the petal and has a 
deeper tone toward the tip of the petal, 
viving it the appearance of being flood- 
lighted from the center of the flower. It 
is incurved and has cleft petals. (Dahliadel- 
Dozier ) 


THE RANGER is another beautiful Dah- 
lia, classified as a blend. I have grown 
flowers 10 inches in width, but I don’t ex- 
pect this one to beat CRowNING GLORY on 
the show table. The color is described 
by the introducer as true purple with 
white veins running the length of the 
petals. He told me at Baltimore that 
this Dahlia as a seedling (lst year) had 
true purple petals with the base white 
making it a bi-color. I have had the same 
experience in one of my own. seedlings. 
This flower is an ineurved cactus and is 
the nearest Dahlia to a Chrysanthemum 
I have seen. (Salem) 


Pacific Coast 


IRENE DUNNE is pink. This is a class 
in which we have need of something of 
larger size than MASCOTTE or JuLIus C, 
BUNGE which have been winning on the 
show tables. IRENE DUNNE is a straight 
cactus and won the Achievement Medal at 
the Scranton (Penna.) Show. (Hall-Wells- 
Ruschmohr ) 


We probably will not be able to get 
any more Dahlias from Australia until 
after the war. However, I received about 
a dozen new varieties just before Pearl 
Harbor. Of those, I sent a few plants 
to friends of mine and the variety Mrs. 
Duncan Guy was shown twice, once in 
Milwaukee and once in New York. It 
received the first award in each show. 
It is a pink blend formal. Two others 
look good, Oxrorp TRIUMPH, bronze in- 
formal decorative; and HILTONIA 
TRIUMPH, apricot informal decorative. 
In the medium size class FeRNIE ELITE, 
red cactus, and Oxrorp GEM, autumn 
cactus, looked good. 


Honor Roll 


py Wachat TEX, / 


NOTHER Dahlia year has passed 
into history. A bad fall, suffered 
in late May, put me “on the shelf” 

for the greater part of the 1942 growing 
season, and this, coupled with added 
official duties because of the war, pre- 
vented me from living in my garden fol- 
lowing my custom in years past. 

In selecting Dahlias for the Honor 
Roll, I have had the aid this year of 
friends who know Dahlias; also I have 
tried out in three different spots in the 
San Francisco area, some of the new 
varieties sent me for trial. 

Since no Honor Roll is complete with- 
out some reference to “unusual” weather 
conditions, it may be said that the 
weatherman this year ran true to form. 
In and about San Francisco, the spring 
was rainy and cold with the result that 
the blooming season was late. 

There were fewer shows than usual 
and, generally speaking, fewer exhibitors 
at the shows. There also were fewer 
new varieties of merit. This condition 
seems to prevail all over the country. 
It does not necessarily imply that the 
public is becoming less Dahlia conscious 
but indicates to me that many growers, 
both amateur and commercial, are ac- 
tively engaged in defense work of one 
kind or another and have had to devote 
less time than usual to Dahlias. Or it 
may be that the space formerly devoted 
to Dahlias is now a Victory Garden and 
that Jane CowL, GincerR RoGers and 
even CoLuMBIA have been nosed out by 
cabbages and peas! Let’s hope this con- 
dition is for the duration only. 

RuytHM. IC. 8 to 9 inches. Cameo 
or shrimp-pink, suffused rose; lemon shad- 
ings at base of petals and center; petal 
tips double—serrated. A beauty both in 
form and color. A.M. winner Camden. 
( Dozier-Dahliadel ) 





InDIAN GIANT. ID. 9 to 13 inches, 
depth 4 to 7 inches; plant 4 to 44 feet. 
Fine, strong stems; flower facing. Rich 
autumn. Underlay of petals pale Indian 
yellow, overcast carmine to oxblood-red; 
full high center petals darker. Whole 
flower overcast with a golden sheen. (Em- 
mons) 


WanvDA Meape. ID. Scarlet red, evenly 
tipped white. A find as a “commercial” 
being from 5 to 7 inches and of proportion- 
ate depth. Splendid stems; a heavy bloom- 
er and good keeper. Attractive insect re- 
sisting foliage. (Parrella) 


PEARL Harsor. ID. A rosy lavender, 
flecked and striped dark purple. A seedling 
of Mrs. WM. KNUDSEN crossed with AUDRY 
ScumiptT. (Dixie) 


Santa Craus. ID. Flag red, orange 
shadings, tipped white, of medium size. 
A few more Dahlias of this type and I'll 
be as rabid a “bi-color fan” as Lynn Dud- 
ley. Try this one, you'll like it. (Dixie) 


Moon Goppess. FD. to ID. A _ huge, 
primrose-yellow, strong plant, insect re- 
sisting foliage. Bloom lasts many days 
and changes gradually from formal to in- 
formal. Compares favorably with our best 
yellows. (Dozier) 


Corin Ketty, Jr. ID. Solid phlox- 
pink which is destined to be “everybody’s 
favorite” of 1943. The earlier blooms were 
too heavy for the stems but this condi- 
tion changed in mid-season. A huge, gor- 
geous, almost breath-taking flower which 
will surely go far. One of the very best 
introductions of the year. (Salem) 


YANKEE DoopteE. ID. Fuchsia purple 
with reddish shadings. Fine exhibition 
Dahlia, 12 to 14 inches, of a very pleasing 
color which stands hot weather admirably. 
(Ballay ) 

(Continued on page 544) 








Lynn B. Dudley 


The Dahlia Jersey Beacty, which 
Lynn B. Dudley admired in a garden 
near Detroit in 1926, really started 
him on his hobby—Dahlia growing. 
Next year, he saw the American Dahlia 
Society Show in New York. Since 
then he has been very active in the 
Society’s affairs, having been Bulletin 
Editor for five years and serving as 
the Society’s President from 1937 
through 1939. The bi-color Dahlia 
is nearest his heart and through his 
persistence classes for this type appear 
in most show schedules today. 





J. Louis Roberts 


“My principal interest in Dahlias 
lies in trying to get something new,” 
writes J. Louis Roberts. Thus he 
grows about 1000 first-year seedlings 
annually. His own originations in- 
clude the varieties Mrs. Rurus 
Dawes, Emessee and Dr. C. Y. Wone. 
He holds memberships, some honor- 
ary, in several Dahlia societies and 
he edited the Central States Society’s 
Bulletin for eight years. He’s Presi- 
dent of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Chicago. Of his published work, his 
book “Modern Dahlias” is best known. 





Lt. Col. Richard 'T. Eddy 


The Dahlia interests of Lt. Col 
Eddy have been international. In 
fact, he’s an honorary member of 
the Czech, Dutch and Belgian Dahlia 
Secieties. For two years he was 
President of the Southern California 
Dahlia Society. After testing thou- 
sands of varieties from all over the 
world, American Dahlias are second 
to none, he says. His favorite pastime 
is talking about Dahlias with other 
fans. The week after writing this 
year’s Honor Roll, Lt. Col. Eddy was 
assigned to an army Quartermaster 
Replacement Center in Wyoming. 
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What is goin on inthe 


Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


and 


Clubs Raise Money With Bird Suet Cakes 


AS there ever a garden club that 

didn’t sit up and take notice when 

a project came along that required 
very little effort and promised to bring in 
a tidy sum for the budget? At this season 
all gardeners should be getting a great deal 
of pleasure out of their bird visitors. How- 
ever, if we would have bird visitors, we 
must provide food and water for them. 
Lumps of suet and scatterings of seed are 
good starters, suet cakes are a further 
step in avine entertainment. Garden clubs 
can make a specialty of suet cakes, offering 
them for sale at meetings through the 
winter. They will find many buyers among 
the members, both for their own gardens, 
and to use as gifts. 


Out of the many recipes I have found 
for suet cakes, not one includes any sand 
or grit. Yet if the ground is covered with 
snow or ice the birds still need their grind- 
ing material. If you use the following 
recipe, you have all the birds need: 


2 quarts of melted suet 
2 cups bird seed mixture 
1] quart chopped peanuts 
1 cup parsley seed 

2 cups bird gravel 


The mixture should be poured into small 
cake pans to harden; the cakes should be 
separately wrapped in waxed paper for 
sale, 





Orange Pomanders 


NOTHER mid-winter activity for the 

garden club is the making of pomand- 
ers. These, too, find a ready sale for 
Christmas, and women enjoy getting to- 
gether to make them. Here is the process. 
With a sharp instrument (I like a small 
steel knitting needle), pierce small holes 
in the skin of a good firm orange, and into 
each hole stick one clove with a good head. 
Continue until the whole orange is covered 
with cloves. Into a paper bag, put equal 
amounts of powdered cinnamon and orris 
root. Drop the orange into the bag and 
shake around until it is covered with the 
spicy powder. As each orange is finished, 
it should be put into a separate paper bag 
until it is thoroughly dry. It is then ready 
to be tied with a silken cord or a bit of 
ribbon. These orange pomanders give a 
delightful fragrance to a closet and will 
find a good market before Christmas. Just 
another way of adding to the club exche 
quer, and a particularly good one for the 
Junior garden club groups, which like to be 
doing something, 


Regional Rock Garden Officers 


A the first fall luncheon meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic group of the Amer- 
ican Rock Garden Society, held at the Ho- 
tel Lexington, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, October 21, new officers were elected 
as follows: Arthur H. Osmun, secretary; 
Mrs. George F. Wilson, treasurer; and Mrs. 
C. I. DeBevoise, chairman of a new edi- 
torial committee. 


eee I 
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Men’s Club Has Scrap Meeting and 
Tool Exchange 


HE October meeting of the Men’s Gar- 

den Club of Elmhurst, Illinois, had as 
one feature a garden tool exchange in which 
members were urged, through an advance 
notice in their monthly publication, The 
BKarthworm, to come to the next meeting 
prepared to buy or trade garden tools. 
Tools known to be available for exchange 
were listed in the bulletin, such as wheel 
cultivator, wheelbarrow, pruning shears, 
and a 15 gallon wheel sprayer. There was 
a separate list of tools wanted by other 
members, including a power lawn mower 
and a small farm tractor. [We wonder if 
anyone brought a tractor to the meeting.— 
Ed.] An additional feature of this pro- 
gram was what was known as an O.C.D. 





Tiny Holiday Trees 


Last Christmas, the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Garden Center 
staged an exhibit of original 
trees, designed and_ exe- 
cuted by design students of 
the Cleveland School of 
Art. These tiny trees, meas- 
uring only nine _ inches 
high, created much com- 
ment. Their bases were 
muffin tins lined with a 
thin coating of paraffin and 
then filled with plaster of 
paris in which a_ meat 
skewer, 
was inserted. The trees were 


pointed end up, 


of many colors and were 
made of such materials as 
sippers, orna- 
cardboard, 


cellophane 
mental grass, 
ribbons, pipe cleaners, cot- 
ton and tinsel. The trees 
were arranged on _ glass 


shelves as illustrated. 








scrap pile for which each had to bring one 
broken or worn out tool as the price of 
admission to the meeting. 

This program strikes us as being an ex- 
cellent one which could be duplicated across 
the country to very good advantage. 


Daffodil Program 


HE Sara Crigler Garden Club (Green- 

ville, S. C.), is devoting its entire 1942- 
1943 program to the'study of Daffodils. 
September: Planting the Daffodil; October: 
Classification of Daffodils and study charts; 
October: Kodachrome slides showing 75 va- 
rieties of Narcissus; November: History 
and background of Daffodils—tradition 
and legends; November: Indoor bulbs and 
containers; January: Association with pe- 
rennials; January: Book review on _ the 
subject; February: Daffodils in old South- 
ern gardens; February: Cultivation of the 
Daffodil (fertilization, diseases, after-flow- 
ering care); March: Arrangement of Daf- 
fodils; April: Round table by members: 
“My success and failure with Daffodils”. 

So many clubs feel that there isn’t enough 
material on a restricted subject like Daffo- 
dils to cover more than one meeting, that 
it is refreshing to find a club that is will 
ing to put a year’s work into one flower. 


First Names, Please! 


A SMALL Iowa garden club is raising 
money by making each member pay a 
fine for calling the other club members 
Mrs. instead of by their first names. The 
financial budget at first grew by leaps and 
bounds—now it is making mighty little 
progress—by Lenas and Bonnies! 
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The 


GOLDEN RULE 
DAHLIA FARM - 


s 
is proud 
: to present 


SS ais 


THE GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA 
FARM is proud to present “Com- 
mando”, knowing that the new and 
beautiful color, the perfect growing 
habits, and the immense natural size 
of this dahlia will make it the out- 
standing introduction of the year. No 
flower garden will be complete with- 
out the gorgeous new dahlia “Com- 
mando.” 


A decidedly new color, bright shin- 
Long stiff black 


stems with perfect placement of bloom 


ing deep-lavender. 


sets this Dahlia in a class by itself. 
American Home Achievement Medal 
at the Midwest Dahlia Show in 1942. 


Roots $20.00 net 
Plants $7.50 


A 


oil 





4 


a 


The finest Dahlias we ever introduced: 


Bright amaranth purple with pale amaranth pink reverse 
which shows thru to the face of the flower. 

It has consistently bloomed about 9-in. x 6-in. and has grown 
under good culture to 12-in. x 8-in. Foliage is heavy and 
habits of growth are perfect, as are the stems. 

Runner-up at Indianapolis, Ind., (Midwest) for the Achieve- 
ment Medal. 


ROOTS $15.00 NET— PLANTS $5.00 


Nellie Shee 


Color is clear light lavender. This is the best lavender 
miniature that grows. Head and shoulders over anything 
else in its class. Bushes are tall and vigorous with flowers 
held on long strong stems. Very prolific. Unbeatable. 


ROOTS $5.00 NET— PLANTS $2.50 


The most vigorous grower in our fields for the past two 
years. A beautiful shade of garnet red which positively will 
not fade. Long stems, perfect poise—this new dahlia fills a 
decided vacancy for a really dependable red flower. 





Certified at E. Lansing in 742. 


ROOTS $3.50 — PLANTS $2.00, 3 FOR $5.00 


Daisy Mae 


A yellow miniature cactus that blooms and performs splen- 
didly. Stems are very long and the flowers have great beauty. 
Foliage is tough and resists insect damage far better than other 
yellows. We consider “Nellie Shee” and “Daisy Mae” two 
of the best miniatures in commerce. 


ROOTS $5.00 NET— PLANTS $2.50 


NEW FALL Please write for our new Fall and Spring catalogues listing the above introductions, 


CATALOG 


together with 400 of the finest varieties, at prices you can afford. 


1943 is going to be a big year for Victory gardening—Order your Golden 
Rule Dahlias for shipment at planting time. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


Harley T. Peck & Son 









Lebanon, Ohio 
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GROW HEALTHY PLANTS 


with KEENE 


Aorteble WOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere ... use all year. End 
fuss and muss of hot beds and cold frames. 
Stop losses—save time, labor and money. 
Automatic hot water heat (gas, oil, or elec- 
tric). 2 heating zones. “Lustra’’ glass ad- 
mits more Ultra-Violet Rays. Economical to 


operate. 3 sizes. Write today for FREE 
Folder, low prices, and all amazing facts. 


15 Days Trial—Money Back Guarantee 


KEENE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 543-M Racine, Wisc. 








An AMARYLLIS HYBRID 


For yourself or friend makes a happy gift. Price American 
Hybrid, 50c. Select Strains, in red, scarlet, pink or near 
white, Three for $2.00. 

Tropical Spider Lily, 50c. Clivia miniata $1.00. 
Bulb Catalog out January 15. Fall Catalog available 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
La Verne, California 


ifts 


75e. 
Spring 
now. 


Dept. F 


— = 








for flower 
arrangement fans 
Charming, modern, inexpensive—containers, 
holders, accessories 
50c to $2.00 
Special: Enchanting little angels of marble-like 


beauty and texture, 2/2” to 342”. Set of three 


positions postpaid $1.00. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


Dorothy Biddle Service 


121 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


MROSE GUIDE 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 


ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the best varieties in 
each class—with accurate descriptions and full 





color illustrations Includes the finer new intro- 
ductions which will be the feature of next year’s 
shows, and the best of the older varieties. Now 
is the time to plan your 1943 Rose Garden—this 
is your guide 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 411, Pa. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 


200 
free. 


catalog 
varieties. 


listing 
It’s 

















a gala 


= array of color! 

a Each bulb will pro- 

SS By duce many charming 
SS= 7 flowers in your 1943 

jj —— garden. Easy to grow. 
Order new crop bulbs now for 

Spring planting. Cultural instructions sup- 

plied. Complete Bulb and Seed catalog 













105 N, Bartlett 
MEDFORD, OREGON 


DECEMBER, 1942 








Say It With a Charm Spray 






By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 








This charm spray is of evergreens combined 


with cones of several types, some of them 
from the Pacific Coast, making an unusual 
holiday decoration 


O you remember the day when 
there was a Holly wreath, round 
and neat, on almost every door? 

We have come a long way since then, 
although garland-framed entrances, with 
or without entwining lights, were almost 
as common in the New York suburbs last 
year as was once the commercial Holly 
wreath. On the other hand each year 
there are more original and_ inspired 
Christmas doorways (and this would seem 
to signify the quality of the indoor deco- 
rations, too) than ever before. 

This year, because of dimouts and for 
economy, probably out-door lights will 
feature far less frequently. Perhaps this 
is fortunate; we have been relying very 
heavily on colored lights to make dra- 
matie Chrisimas effects, with a result that 
we may not have exerted ourselves to do 
our best on other accounts. 

How would you like to feature charm 
sprays this year? These are one of the 
easiest of Christmas decorations to make 
and there is unlimited possibility for va- 
riation and originality. Beeause of the 
comparatively little time it takes to put 
them together they are especially appro- 
priate for the busiest families. One on 
the front door and two on either side of 
the mantel (either high, hung from the 
cornice or actually at the corners), with 


of 


in 
the center of the mantel makes a satisfy- 
ing accompaniment to the Christmas tree. 

A charm spray may be thoroughly na- 


an arrangement similar materials 


tive in spirit (like the illustration) or 
cones, acorns, seed pods, may be lacquered 
to lend color effect. : 

Almost always some gay touch is need- 
ed. This is because the colors of cones, 
evergreens, ete., are all nearly the 
same value that they do not complete a 
satisfying color range. A dart of bril- 
liant color, any brilliant color, completes 
a satisfying color harmony. Especially 
in the dull lighting of our winter inte- 
riors is this true. 

If you are going to use red ribbon for 
your touch of color, try to find a red 
which tends to vermilion rather than one 
which is searlet or crimson. The quality 
of light in such a red makes a better piec- 
ture with evergreens than the heavier, 
less luminous reds. 

If you want colored berries in your 
charm sprays, use Holly or Barberry or 
whatever is accessible. If easily available 
berries are not the color you want, paint 
them to taste. 

The special flavor of the charm spray 
illustrated is in the graded sizes of the 
lushly strung cones, starting with the 
tiniest at the bow center, and working to 
the largest at the bottom. Another note 
of interest is the use of evergreens with 
different sized needles. This spray, with 
its variety of harmoniously combined ma- 
terial, becomes a virtual museum piece. 
Here is a list of some of the cones in this 
picture: eastern White Spruce, eastern 
Hemlock, western Red Cedar, Incense Ce- 
dar (Oregon), southern Short Leaf Pine, 


sO 


Sugar Pine (Oregon), western White 
Pine, Colorado Blue Spruce, Sequoia, 


Douglas Fir, southern Long Leaf Pine, 
western Yellow Pine, Noble Fir, 
Seotch Pine, Knob Cone Pine and true 
Fir. Although we probably could not 
compete with this as to collection interest, 
we might easily make a charm spray in 
which the Pines of our own locality were 
represented to form a tapestry of equal 
beauty. 

Question: Are satin ribbons for 
Christmas doorway decorations out of 
date? 

Answer: They have been much less 
used in late vears than other materials, 
although there are some homes with 
which they would always be especially 
appropriate. Beeause they are fragile, 
‘more durable materials have come into 
use, such as pliofilm, cellophane and oil 
cloth. This year we will be more re- 
stricted in our choice. Satin and cotton 
ribbon may be used more, along with oil 
cloth. When oil cloth is used for a bow 
it is far more attractive if the wrong 


side is painted with gold or silver paint. 
It is even more festive if the gold or 
silver splashes somewhat onto the red 
side of the oil cloth. 
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December in Southern Gardens 


By Juwuta Lester DILLIoN 


EAVY planting absorbs the gar- 
dener when this month brings 
real winter weather to Southern 


homes. New and old gardens alike will 
need new plantings made, even though 
it be just to move plants from one 
border to another. Plants which have 
outgrown the space allotted to them or 
which must be moved to give way to a 
newer, better planting can be _ safely 
transplanted by home gardeners at this 
season, 


Digging the plants must be very care- 
fully done and they should be lifted 
with a ball of earth around the roots. 
Cut off the long roots with a clean cut 
and plant them the same depth in the 
holes as they grew originally. Of the 
broad-leaved evergreens only the Pyra- 
eanthas need to be pruned for this 
moving. All others can be safely lifted 
without disturbing the foliage or re- 
moving branches. 


nurseries will come 
balled and burlapped and the eata- 
logues show drawings of the proper 
method of planting. Follow these diree- 
tions always. 


New plants from 


Evergreen Firethorns are the first 
choice of most planters, and rightly so. 
The orange berries of Laland’s Fire- 
thorn show in August and September, 
making fine patterns of tall berried 
sprays for house corners and bays in 
the shrubberies. Unfortunately, this va- 
riety is subject to attacks of red spider 
and rust, especially the latter if planted 
near Junipers. Avoid this conjunction. 


The healthy red berried Firethorn, 
Pyracantha gibbsi, shows its clusters of 
searlet fruit from October to May and 
erows 15 feet wide and as tall. P. for- 
mosana has small leaves and red _ ber- 
ries also, but grows only to six feet. 


It is suitable for small foundations 
and low growing groups. These two are 
among the best. 


Nandinas and Hollies 
for their winter fruit also. The exotie 
Chinese Horned Holly with its mate, 
Ilex ecornuta burfordi, have the largest 
berries of any Holly known. Burfordi 
is literally covered with fruit all winter. 


are favorites 


Rarely beautiful are the Cleyeras 
(Eurya ochnacea) which show bright 
red new leaves always, and grow slowly 
into fine pyramidal trees. Dioecious, 
like the Hollies, the berried forms bear 
clusters of brilliant fruit in the fall. 
The seeds are scarlet and very hard so 
that they can be strung for necklaces 
and used as ornaments in many ways. 


For fragrance, plant Loquats (Eriobo- 
tryas) which have leaves as large as 
those of Magnolia grandiflora which 
are crinkled and interesting. The plants 
are much wider than tall and the win- 
ter flowers rich in perfume both in the 

(Continued on page 547) 
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BEAUTIFUL 
AMARYLILIS 


Few bulbs give the home gardener more for his 
time and money than Flowerfield’s Amaryllis 
hybrids. 

Famous for their use as a potted plant indoors, 
they may also be planted outdoors in the spring 
with striking effect. The Flowerfield Amaryllis is 
the finest strain in cultivation, large, full overlap- 
ping petals in a diversity of beautiful markings 
and colors. 


Mixed Colors... ea.75¢, 3 for $2.00 


Send for FLOWERFIELD’S NEW 
1943 CATALOG with complete 
listings of the finest and most 
select bulbs, plants, flower 
and vegetable seeds. New gar- 
den ideas, color illustrations, 
helpful information on easy 
gardening. Enclose 10c to 
cover handling and postage. 


OWE! 
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HUSUNI 232 Parkside Avenue, Flowerfield, Long Istana, N. Y-.iis 





















GARDEN FOR VICTORY 
To plan next summer’s Victory Garden, write 

today for Burpee’s Seed Catalog—all about 
the best seeds that grow. Accurate descrip- 
tions and pictures of finest Vegetables and 
Flowers, nearly 200 in color; helpful plant- 
ing information—the leading American Seed 
Catalog. See Burpee’s America Alldouble 
Petunia, first ever created in America, new 
Jubilee Tomato to use in place of oranges, 
the Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek Marigold, ete. 
Burpees are now in Clinton, 


Iowa, as wellas 
in Philadelphia 










To Herald the New 
Burpee Buildingin Clinton, lowa, 
One of the Finest New Flowers 
for 1943 has been named 









MARIGOLD 


lowing bright orange petals, so frilly 
they seem countless, right upto center 
of flower—carnation-like. Created by 
we Burpee. Large flowers on sturdy2!-ft 
© plants. Extralong, strong stems, ideal 
for cutting. Odorless foliage. To cele- 
brate the new Western Headquarters 
of Burpee’s Seeds in Clinton, we want 


to mail you a 25c-Packet FREE 


of seeds Free—send 
: stamp for postage. 
Odorless Foliage W.ATLEE BURPEE C0., 276 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 
Your 


pocial fot wa am wm Lh 9 He et of Obie, write to Cllnton 
VICTORY GARDEN 7 
& Packets of Seeds 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
276 Burpee Building, (or) Clinton, lowa t 
! 
Burpee’s Fi | 

rpees nest [LJ Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 

EGETABLES " LJ Enclosed is 10c. Send & Pkts. Burpee's Vogetabies postpaid. | 
i 
! 


Best Lettuce, i 
Beet, Tomato, Carrot, i 
Radish—a 10c-Pkt. of 


each, all 5 postpaid Address — : 
for just 10e—send dime today. If you ordered Burpee’s Seeds last spring, your catalog is 

. ! already reserved for you and you need not write--all others | 
please send this coupon now. 


boas an ay .ae ap as Ghan am as Gp a» o> aw am aw a= ob 


i 





iL ] Send 26c-Pkt. Burpee's Clinton Marigold Seeds Free. 
| enclose stamp for postage. 
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Presenting the 


A. D. S. SHOWS 


OUTSTANDING WINNER 


COL. A. G. RUDD 

This is the Red Informal! Magnificent color—Carmine 
mahogany red with darker center. Ramrod stems that hold 
the blooms at just right angle. A point-scoring Dahlia in 
the garden or on the Exhibition table. 12-in. by 744-in. 
deep. Bushes of medium height, producing long canes. 

Roots $15 ° Plants $5 * 3 Plants $12.50 

WINGS—-Semi-cactus 
Grand companion flower for Col. A. G. Rudd. Dark 
carmine, almost blood red—with a perfect strong stem, 
holding blooms 12 to 18 in. above foliage. Free bloomer, 
11 in. by 7, good open grower, bushes 5 to 6 ft. tall. 
Roots $10 e Plants $3.50 e 3 Plants $9 
UDY G—Cactus 

HERE IS COLOR FORM and STEM. At New 
York Show it was a center of attraction. Flaming scarlet, 
lined chrome yellow. Base and tiny tip of center_ petals 
also chrome yellow . . outer petals rich carmine. Perfect 
stems, holding flowers rigidly erect above medium tall 
bushes. 8 in. x 5. A notable winner at N. Y., Cleveland 
and Wellsville. 

Roots $10 *. Plants $3.50 e 3 Plants $9 

Get your seeds from known producers 

Mixed seeds—25 for $1. One Parent named—20 for $1. 
Both Parents named—20 for $1.50. Same rate per hundred. 


GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS 


Geneva, Ohio 


MARY ELLEN FORHAN 


1942 HONOR ROLL DAHLIA 
Rich red bloom. Petals twist and curve inward. 
Bloom has form, substance and good keeping 
qualities 
Three 





Achievement Medals—never been beaten 
FRANKLIN GARDENS 
9030 East D St. Tacoma, Wash. 


BONDS FOR BOMBS 
DAHLIAS FOR MORALE 


WAKE ISLAND 





Large dark red Informal with violet veins 
on the reverse. Rugged insect proof bush. Long stems, 
blooms facing. Reported GOOD from California to Mary- 
land. Winner of several ribbons and Sunset Medal at 
Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. Strong roots... -++ $7200 

KISKA—Dark red Collarette with tiny white petaloids 
around a dark center giving it a misty effect. Extra 
BOOE 1 SVETY WAP. . coccccccccecesescececes Roots $2.50 

SKIPPER—Another grand addition to the Collarette class. 
Deep rose pink veined and stripped white in center of 


florets. White petaloids as long as florets. Extra long 
stiff stems. Tall bush......... A ‘ .Roots $2.00 
FREE catalogue in cine 
J. E. HULIN 


Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 F Delridge Way Seattle, Wash. 


IN THE TOOKER TRADITION 
FRANCES DEWEY 
Our new introduction for 1943 
A 14” x 9” Scarlet red, semi-cactus Dahlia. Green plants 
only, Price—! plant $10.00 e@ 2 plants $15.00 net 
EDITH WILLKIE 


The greatest pure white semi-cactus Dahlia of all 








time. Undefeated 3 year champion. Price 
Fine divisions. ..$5.00 —_ 2 green piants.... 3.00 
4 green plants....... | aeR plant : 2.00 
ANNE Too 
100 Windsor Avenue Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
TERRY 
Owing to limited stock, this great dahlia will be released 


only as plants Price per plant $5.00 


STALIN 


velvety, non-fading red incurved cactus. Blooms 
six to eight inches Stem and carriage of flower is ideal. 
Pl: ints are medium in height, good growers, and profuse 
bloomers. ‘*Stalin’’ at Storrs; a fair index of its 
value in your garden. You'll win with it at the shows, too. 
Division $7.50 net Plant $2.50 net 


ZAZO NURSERIES 


1873 EAST AVE. 


Bright, 


AKRON, 0. 


Giant BALLAY Dahlias 
New for 1943 
ESPLENDIDO 


Reddish pink Incurved Cactus 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


Golden Bronze Informal Decorative 


YANKEE DOODLE 


Purple Informal Decorative 





Fuchsia 
New Catalogue in January 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


Palo Alto California 
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Indian Giant 


John L. Stevens 


Sondra Lee Morgan 


National Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 539) 


Mary ELiten Fornan. SC. Easily grown 


to 11 inches—the color of a ripe Bing 
cherry—rich red. Petals twist and curl 


inwards. Bloom has form, substance and 
good keeping qualities both on and off the 
plant. This is a “topnotcher” and hard 
to beat. A winner of many medals which 
will take its place among the very best 
reds of the past few years. (Forhan) 
EspLENpIDO. Ine. C. An unusual color- 
ing, soft reddish pink. The tall, strong 


growing plant is a_ prolific bloomer, with 


insect resistant foliage and an all-around 

good Dahlia of this type. (Ballay) 
Livice. ID. Pale creamy yellow with 

deeper center. Prolifie bloomer. Plant 


tall and vigorous. Foliage insect resisting. 
Seedling of JANE CowL antl a credit to its 


“mother”. In the cool climate of San 
Francisco blooms 11 to 12 inches’ with 
depth of 6 inches were not uncommon. 


(Kemp) 
SOUTHERN 
mauve lavender, 
Li to #2 
real merit. 


THOROUGHBRED. SC. A giant 
which can be 
Believe this 
(Dozier ) 


grown to 
inches, Dahlia has 
THE RANGER. IC. True purple with 
white running the length of the 
petals; reverse pure white. With develop- 
petals roll and 
tips. An 
tic flower in the medium class, 
inches. Tall, rangy 
(Salem) 


veins 


ment of bloom, incurve, 


showing white unusually artis- 
around 7 
grower with lots of 
flowers. 

Str Francis Drake. ID. 
shading 


around 


Golden bronze, 
Perfect all- 
great size and 


deeper at 
habits, of 


center 


propor- 


tionate depth. Like this one a_ heap. 
(Ballay ) 

Bess SmirH. ID. White with slight 
cream shading to center. This is a_ real 


Dahlia and compares favorably with the 
best whites I have grown and seen. Stems 
long and stiff, flowers of substance, 
generally facing, burn and can be 
grown by anyone as large as you want it. 
( Anderson ) 

MONTEBELLO. ID. Orehid-crimson, or 
rich violet red. Deep and full, the back 
petals curling backwards covering the stem 
and forming a globular shaped bloom. Fine 
stems, an especially r, early, and 
free bloomer, dark pest-free foliage. 
(Robinson ) 


good 


doesn't 


good keepe 


green 


CHAUTAUQUA PRINCESS. FD. 
Bluish mauve. Heavy 
fine keeping qualities, 
dium low bush, 


Medium. 
bloomer, especially 


perfect stems, me- 


(Chautauqua) 





Miniatures 
RosEGay. (Pom) A beautiful deep rose, 
quite unique. Petals recurve to. stem, 
forming a perfect ball, and I mean “per- 


vase .with 
“addict” 
late, and 


fect”. Put a few of these in a 
CLOVER and if you are not a pom 
you will be. Blooms early and 


much admired by all who saw it. (Wil- 
son ) 

Bricut IpEA. FD. Red tipped white, 
and a sure winner. As good in formal 
class as LirrLeE NEMO in informal. (Dixie) 


COINCIDENT (Coll.)  Flame-red, 
edged dark yellow with cream 
catch my eye, a_ collarette 


standing—this one is an 


Mrs. Cortis Ray. FD. 
red, pale lemon-vellow at 
up to face of petals. <A 
good 


sharply 
collar. To 
must be out- 
“eveful” 


Light 


( Dixie) 


jasper 
base, extending 
dainty flower on 
bloomer. A 
( Cor- 


stems and wonderful 


fine “cut and come again” miniature. 


tis-Parrella) 


(Continued on page 


546) 





Mary Ellen Forhan won the Sweepstakes at 
Washington Dahlia Society Show 
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At the Feeding Board 


(Continued from page 525) 


Getfooe GEM <= GREENHOUSE 


9 Enjoy gardening the year-round in this sensational 





















week, each afternoon at almost exactly 
the same time, and then they disappeared. 


They disregarded the feeding board en- new type of greenhouse. Raise fresh flowers in wine 
tirely, and so I suppose this is a bird ter and plants for your garden next spring. 

that’s hard to tame. The males are a 

HEATED THROUGH BASEMENT WINDOW 


Use waste heat to heat this new lean-to home green- 
house. No hecting system required. Tend through base- 
ment window or through doors at each end. 


seen them since, 


ndsome, ruddy color. I have never 
[he rarest bird visitor, one that’s rare 
a 





anywhere, I think, was the evening gros- ‘ 4 Sections 

beak. One morning, after chores, I came / - PR Fg a ADDS TO BEAUTY OF HOME 
up to the house, and there she was, pick- BX: ee [Se8,\fo $ F.0.8 Streamlined .. . adds to beauty of your home. Easy to 
“i . » seeds the hickadees had J + ee bee : CHICAGO install in a few hours. Just bolt sections together. Order 
% a ‘ r _ + . x a Gem Greenhouse now and start raising flowers! Fill 
left. I was eareful not to disturb her, stihiaantied seit naatihelts hidie aie enaatiiink Guede 
but that proved unnecessary, because ahead of your neighbors by starting them in your own 


greenhouse. Comes in different sizes. 


WRITE US FOR FULL ICKES-BRAUN CO. 


INFORMATION TODAY 2340 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago 


this bird was extraordinarily tame. In the 
next hour, it seemed to me, the grosbeak 
most ate its weight in seeds. It simply 
gorged. When I held food out in my 
and and it saw how the other birds 
wooped down for it, the grosbeak came 
within a few feet, fluttering in panic, 








Mm 























. . . e 
anxious to get in on the feast, but still | Bulbs for Christmas Give Grow 
too fearful to get it from my hand. But , rapa eas 
om ee dicts Stall gfe ig Pv There is no better Christmas present F Wi Fl , 
after a few days it left too, an lave for your garden friends than a nice box ragrant, inter-f lowering 
not seen another. : I) of gladiolus bulbs. Why not try send- 

It is fascinating to see how birds do ing your friends some glads this ki Y A ¢ q NW TH 
their feeding. Chickadees will husk a Christmas and see how well pleased 
sunflower seed in just about nothing flat they will be. They will be reminded Sturdy, vital English Garden 
by holdine it between their toes and a | || Of you next summer when they bloom. [| | Hyacinth bulbs—a thrilling gift 
h, P ; ——? If you are not on our mailing list for any Slower lover. Wil 
ranch of a tree, and then pounding | ; produce gorgeous clusters of 

: send for catalog today. erfectly modelled blooms, long lastin 

away at it. Downy woodpeckers eat | || ' 4 5 Foee~ a ae 

: . . and of lovliest hue. Ideal for winter 
decently, but the large hairy woodpeckers MAPLE SYRUP water culture. OUR LAST HYACINTH 

es ? I IMPORTATION. PLEASE ORDER EARLY 
eut off pieces of suet so large that some- | Also makes a fine present. We have the as i ; 
times the birds ean searcely swallow them real pure Vermont syrup fancy grade only. | an 
; ! m CGM s J ' ° | One gallon $3.50. 1% gallon $1.75. Case Pure White 
: there is a special express rate on maple | Sun Yellow 

moments to swallow a relatively huge products. 40¢ will pay the express on a | , : 
piece of suet. Finally the feat was accom- gallon to the Mississippi River or as far Ask for our free illustrated Spring Catalogue 


# plished, but afterwards the bird sat very 
Bi “i tly on the edge of the board, looking 


Pacific Coast is only $1.10. 
Syrup is getting very scarce. . 


I remember one time last winter when a | of twelve 12 pints $3.25. Case of 12 pints Seetts in 3 BULBS 
hairy woodpecker struggled for some | $5.50. These prices are not prepaid but 
as Virginia. Express on a gallon to the | 
| 


or all the world as though it were re- | CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
evetting its greediness. The evening | ELMER GOVE AND SONS 
erosbeak, with a beak so large that it Box 45 Burlington, Vermont BOX 1115-F SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 























makes one think of a parrot, naturally 
is very good at breaking seeds. It cracks 
the husks, expertly discards them, and 
then grinds the oily kernels in its beak. 
I enjoyed watching this rare visitor, but 
it had one unpleasant characteristic. 
When it fed, it didn’t pick up a seed and 
away to a tree to eat it, as the other 
birds did, but stayed right on the board 
and cleaned up everything within reach, 

casionally darting out angrily at any 
sther bird that presumed to share the 
meal. It even chased away the hairy 
woodpecker, a bird much larger than 
‘- ~ 

Vatching birds from a window in 
* ter is a pleasant form of recreation, 
and in its way rather informative too. 
It’s an inexpensive hobby that most peo- 


Sigh, in the ety or the comey, cn | | AM TER MY SUBSCRIPTION 
easily follow. If you haven’t tried bird T Oo bb A Y 


watching, I suggest you start now. 
: eiailrsna FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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3 MONTHS’ 
GORGEOUS BLOOM. 
ING YEAR AFTER YEAR! 
Azaleamum is the world’s greatest 
flowering plant! First year in your gar- 
den it will grow to bushel size, produce 600 
rich blooms, each 2” across, give 3 months 
continuous flowers. 1500 blooms second year 
——a garden in itself! Hardy. Now in 9 vivid 
colors, including new Summer Sunset and 
Summer Gold. See it and other latest, best 
flower novelties in our new, FREE Flower 
Book. Write TODAY! (Sorry, can’t send 
catalog to Canada, Calif., Wash., or Ore.) 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 1032, Three Rivers, Michigan 















































FINE GLADOLI Please enter my name as@ subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 
Medium sized bulbs, 1 inch up. Per 100 Postpaid. eee >, ee. Re = 
25 bulbs at same rate. Add 
Berty Snow . $1.00 Maid of Orleans $1.00 cs CER ET ST Ts SCC OCRE CEC CLOT Tee | ONE ere re eae ere 
Dr. F. E, "Dennett. .- 1.00 Minuet ...... Soy s m , 
Early ‘Rose. . 32025 Pheardy 221.22: > 1.00 City Cee Fe ee ane Se ee ee ea rey re 
' Geld Dest. . Beak Sale 125 so Maestro...... 1.08 ok this he “ice Uo ah, Yee ter Ie 
intnnans- orden’ $1.00 MC" ious * As a suber, you save money a" get your magazine promptly. 
A. P, BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Ill. | Two years for $3.00 
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Attention .... 
All Dahlia Fans! 


You are cordially invited to 
Join 


THE AMERICAN 
DAHLIA SOCIETY 


A non-profit organization devoted to the 
purpose of stimulating interest in and pro- 
moting culture of the Dahlia. 

Every DAHLIA “fan” will want to read 
the quarterly Bulletin; a sample copy will be 
sent on request. Freely illustrated, it gives 
the .latest news and developments of the 
Dahlia World, the latest cultural tips and 
complete information about all the new 
varieties. 

Membership includes subscription to the 
Bulletin, published quarterly, a season ticket 
to all A.D.S. Exhibitions and all other privi- 
leges of the Society. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES $2.00 per year 


Write today to 
GORDON WAASER, Sec’y. 
269 S. Grand Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 








OUR 1943 INTRODUCTIONS 


THE YANK S.C.—size 


12x7 
Plants $7.50 e Cuttings $5.00 
MARIE O'KEEFFE S. C. 2 7 
e Cuttings $5.00 
NANCY GRAY STR. C.—size 8 x 5 
Plants $5.00 e 
INC. C—size 10 x 7 
Plants $5.00 e 
GARFIELD HEIGHTS DAHLIA GARDENS 
9902 Robinson Ave. Garfield Heights, 
Pp 


. ©. Cleveland 


Cuttings $3.75 
DONALD BRACK 


Cuttings $3.75 


Ohio 








FEATURING BI-COLORS FOR °43 


PEARL HARBOR—Unique coloring. 
DIXIE’S WINE DOT—Largest to date, 
SANTA CLAUS—Unusual formation, 
BRIGHT IDEA—FEverybody likes it. 
COINCIDENT Rightly named. 

Write for descriptions and price lists 


DIXIE DAHLIA GARDENS, Clio, Mich. 


INDIAN GIANT 


(1943 Introduction) 
I. F. Rich Autumn with 
Fine long stems, extra good 
Trial Ground were 13%2x7 inches. Won a Certifi 
cate of Merit at East Lansing in 941. Roots 
$15.00. Plants $5.00. Catalog Free 


EMMONS DAHLIA GARDENS 
R. 7, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Indian Yellow reverse. 


foliage. Blooms at 








GENEVIEVE G. 


Winner for best miniature Cactus in A. D. 8S. 
in New York. True pink with white center. 
continuous bloomer. 

Plants only $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Australian seedling ready at planting time 
Decorative and Miniature Dec. and Cactus, 
10 for $1.00. 


JANE HEALEY Box 437 Haskell, New Jersey 


Show 
Easy to 


grow, 


Also 




















DAHLIA FANS ATTENTION | 
BUY 
Golden Opportunity Collections | 


Coll. F-1 
Silver 
and 


One root of each of the following choice Dahlias: 
Lady, Rosy Morn, Norma Morton, Jeffersonian 
Kilgores Idol 


Book Value $5.00 © Only $3.50 to You 
Coll. F-2 


stems: 


Little 


Five 
Easter 
Miss 


extra fine 
Greeting, 
Muffet, 


Miniatures, 
Sylvia Home 
Springhill Rose 
Only $1.75 

Ask for my 40 pp. Dahlia book listing over 400 varieties, 
including the largest and best. Prize winners, Honor Rolls, 
Miniatures, Pompons and Foreign. Also some of the best 
standard varieties. Many collections offered. 1943 Book 
ready in January. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


A. T. Edison Rt. 2, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


fine colors, 
Acres 


good 
Sweetest, 
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Bright Idea is a lively name for this scarlet and white miniature 


National Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued 


The following Australian 
well worthwhile. 
HILToONIA TRIUMPH. 
OxrorD TRIUMPH. 
CroYDON DELIGHT. 
tips and reverse. 
F. Vrana. ID. 
gold base. 
KOONGARRA REGAL. 
ple rose, 
Sowton’s Gop. 
CROYDON 
faint 
GEORGE 
(Sowton ) 


varieties were 
ID. 

ID. 
ID. 


Deep apricot. 
Deep apricot. 
pink 


Lemon, 


Deep salmon-rose on 


FD. Rich deep pur- 
FD. 
TRIUMPH. 
reverse. 
TIBEY. 


A real honey. 
FD. Pale cream, 
mauve 
SC. Fine rose-pink 


Medium and Smaller Types 
Mrs. F. R. 
Apricot bronze. 


OxrorD BEAUTY. 
to amaranth. 


SUDHOLZ. Garden cactus, 


FD. Dark red toning 


from 


page 544) 


ALAN CARTER. C. 
ed cream. 
MAUVETTE. C. 
Acacta. C. 
VERA. 
est. 
FERNIE 
FERNIE 
center. 
MAUREEN BIRCHALL. 
pink, old-rose reverse. 
DENNY. C. 
KENSINGTON 


Rich cyclamen, shad- 


Mauve pink, 
Yellow. 
Rosy pink, one of the choic- 


SC. 
SC. 


ELITE. 
GOLD. 


Deep scarlet. 
Deep gold, amber 


GC. Deep salmon- 
Deep mauve. 
AmBer. C. Amber, darker 
center. 

YVONNE. C. 

KaALorMaA. GC. 

FIREFLARE. C. 

Mrs. K. E. 
tips. 

ALICE Broapuurst. SC. 
low 


Salmon bronze. 
Deep yellow. 
Just that. 

HERSCHELL. SC. 


Persimmon. 
Red, gold 


Rose-pink, yel- 
center, 





New DAHLIA Champions 


For 1943 release 
WHITE CHAMPION—Giant 
Achievement Medals and on Honorary President 
1942 eastern shows. On three Honor Rolls. 
LIDICE—Giant Cream Yellow, I.D. Winner of highest 
in seedling class, A.D.S. Show, New York, 
1942. On three honor rolls. 
Descriptive list of these two sensational Dahlias, and many 
other super varieties, ready in January. It’s free for 
the asking. 


KEMP'S GARDENS, Breeders & Growers 
Box 181-F.G. Little Silver, N. J. 


Semi-Cactus, Winner of two 


Medal in 
award 
Sept. 2\I1st, 








NEW DAHLIAS 


SUN-TAN S. C.—Large dark orange, high 
centers, narrow petals, fine form. Root $10.00 


SONIA S. C.—Pink 


veined purple blooms 
early 


and continuously. Roots $5.00 


CHAPPAQUA GARDENS, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

















Forimndoor bloom 


VELTHEIMIA 


(Cape Lily ) 





ad- 


pie- 


ber 


ion- 


‘ker 
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00 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


Surprise your friends with this 
lovely, rare flower, easily grown 
indoors from bulb. Large flower 
spikes, about 18 inches tall, 
tipped with coral-pink flowers, 
rising from a rosette of hand- 
some green leaves. Plant one in 
a 4-inch pot, now, for winter 
bloom. 


An ideal gift for the 
plant lover. 


65c Ea.; Two, $1.25; 
Doz., $7.50. POSTPAID 


Ask for Free Catalog 


GOLDFARB 


160 East 57th St.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 


























CHINESE EVERGREENS 


Two most satisfactory house 
plants that grow in water. 
Place in any vase, roots 
submerged, in room with 
little or no light. Need no 
care or change of water. 
Exquisite everlasting green 
foliage. 


PHILODENDRON 


Specimen — CHINESE 
EVERGREEN are erect 
growing. PHIL ODENDRONS 
are graceful hanging plants. 
4 plants (2 of each) $2.00. 


% MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 
Shipped to any U. S. Addresses Post Paid. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Seed Catalog,” 
hundreds have written us. At least it is 
distinctive. Lucid illustrations, frank, in- 
formative Vegetable comments, descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 rarer Flowers. Ask 
for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, 











so 


Dept. Z New Jersey 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms. 
64 pages—3000 names. 
25e per copy, 5 copies $1 
Ask for descriptive circular of 50 garden books 
FLORISTS’ PUBLISHING CO. 
506 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and up 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 
for catalog E-0. 
LORD & BURNHAM 60. 
Irvington, N. 
Des Plaines, nL 











ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
Offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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December in So. Gardens 


(Continued from page 543) 


garden and rooms. These flowers are 
creamy white followed by fruits of light 
yellow which ripen in March and April. 


Tea Olives, which bloom from 
ber to March, are among the 
flowers that grow. The old fashioned 
true Tea Olive, Osmanthus fragrans, 
grows to tree form in the old pre-Revo- 
lutionary gardens and quickly attains 
large growth now. The delicate 
ers are small and old ivory in 
The Holly Leaved Tea Olive, 
thus fortunei, has larger 
snowy white and stronger fragrance 
with plants growing wider than tall. 
Both are needed in Southern gardens. 


Good catalogues from established 
nurseries will give you a wide selection 
of these fine plants. Study the lists and 
make your choice. All of them will grow 
and thrive. 


Octo- 
sweetest 


eolor. 
Osman- 
blooms of 


Conifers must be planted now. Biotas 
and Thuyas, Junipers and Cypresses and 
Yews and Cedars and Pines make back- 
grounds and accents for small and large 
gardens. Choice is limited only by the 
budget. 


The Arizona Cypress, Cupressus ari- 
zonica, is one of the most beautiful 
smaller coniferous trees. Cedrus lebani, 
the Cedar of Lebanon of biblical fame, 
grows beautifully and is a charming 
tree. The Oriental Red Pine, growing to 
75 feet, is exotic. 

The Chinese Fir. Cunninghamia 
lanceolata, is a dark green tree of 
stately growth. The small brown cones 
which stud the branches at this season 


make fine clusters for corsages if used 
with crocheted leaves on wires. These 
cones can also be used for decorating 


baskets and many other charming small 
things. 


make 
Your 
much 
January 


all-winter bloom 
wonderful gifts for the holidays. 
garden-loving friend will cherish 
a Christmas remembrance of 
soft pink Sarah Hastie, a deep red 
Professor Sargent, a spring blooming 
rose Hermes or a tall flowering red 
Daikagura. 


Camellias for 


Decorations from will 
also be welcomed these war-time days. 
Magnolias and Loquats, sprays of 
Deodars, Juniper and Pine with Nandinas 
and Hawthorn and_ berried 
will give cheer and brightness 
cember days. Sprays of the evergreen 
wild Smilax with bright green or black 
berries are so easily used in decorations 
that they are doubly welcome. 


your garden 


to De- 


Pine cones of many sizes can be 
gathered for the asking and these com- 
bined with leaves of the Pine trees or 


branches | 


flow- | 





other greens help to give a homey note 


to Christmas decorations. Conserve your 
finances because it is necessary and re- 
member your friends with garden gifts. 
| Love of Home and C ountry will both be 
shown by such good work, 














ay 


Give 

) A the 

~-| Birds 

|a Merry 
Christmas 
Keep 
them 

| from 
starving 
when 
their 
natural 
food 

has 
disappeared. 


Please 
Feed 
Us 














Feed ioe 
BURNETT'S COMPLETE 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


PRICE: 2 lbs. 35¢ @ 5 Ibs. 75¢ @ 25 Ibs. $3.25 
100 lbs. $11.50 
Write for complete Circulars on Wild Bird 
Foods, Houses, Feeding, Etc. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


92 Chambers St. New York 
Telephone BArclay 7—6138 














Red, White and Blue 

Grow the colors of the 
flag in your garden—a 
lic-Packet of Seeds of 
each color, all 3 post- 
paid for 10c—send today. 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed flower 
and vegetable seeds, from the 
old reliable seed hou 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 105 Maule “Building, Phila., "Pa. 


The HOME of 
BETTER NEW PERENNIALS 


Originators—Disseminators 
Are you on our mailing list? 















ALYSSUM 


ZINNIA 


Atel tameliiii.| Leta Bact Sel 4 
Two splendid novelties for a patriotic flower bed. 
and white Zinnia, Old Glory; Blue Alyssum. Both 10c. 
FREE—PARK’S FLOWER BOOK. Al! about flowers 
and vegetables: pictures, culture, height, pronunciation, 
germination table; 3000 varieties to choose from at 5c 
per pkt. Free on request or sent with offer above! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., —‘'1 Parkton Drive, Greenwood, $. C. 


RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


Nine solid acres of Hemerocallis. 

Better varieties in colors unheard of before. 

Red, purples; pink, rose, etc. 

America’s lowest prices on blooming size stock. 
Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDEN'S, Spring, Texas 
23 miles north of Houston U. S. Highway 75 

















100 PANSY PLANTS ! 


As a gift for your gar- 
dening friend we sug- 
gest 100 PITZONKA'S 
PRIZE PANSY PLANTS. 
The card we will send 
you will announce your 
gift, and plants cer- 
tain to give satisfac- 
tion will be delivered 
in the spring. 


100 Large Plants, 
$2.50 postpaid. 


PITZONKA'S 


















PANSY 
FARM 


BRISTOL. PA. 
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BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 


Popular Publications 


The Plant World. A popular 
life. By C. Stuart Gager. 
illustrations. Bound in stiff 
75 cents postpaid. 

POPULAR GUIDE BOOKS 

No. 9. The Rose Garden of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden. Species, varieties, cultivation. 
By Montague Free. 57 pages, 12 full page 
illustrations. Map. Price, 50 cents postpaid. 

No. 10. Gardens within a Garden. A _ general 
guide to the grounds of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. By C. Stuart Gager. 57 pages, 21 
full page Folded map. Price, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

No. 12. Lilacs in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Classification, Cultivation, Pathology. By 
Alfred Gundersen, Montague Free, and George 
M. Reed. 33 pages, 14 illustrations. Price, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

No. 13. Trees in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
By Alfred Gundersen and Arthur H. Graves. 
53 pages, 9 illustrations. Price, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 

No. 14. Culinary herbs in the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, with recipes, etc. By Elizabeth Rem- 
sen Van Brunt and Virginia Riddle Svenson. 
Ready in January. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 


136 pages. 79 
paper. Price, 


illustrations. 


Room 213, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
1000 Washington Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











‘‘MIRACLE”’ Fruit Trees 


5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 
ples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
cooking apples. 
Pear Tree—Bartlett, Keiffer, 
or, Early Harvest and Koonce. 
5-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia. q 
S-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 
and most delicious of all plums. 
5S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windso } y “h 
Goc ween _ eo Foote Sagan Richmond, Montmorency, 
Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50: 6 for $12.00 





NEW BIRD and BIRDHOUSE 


é WEATHERVANE 
aS 


Be weatherwise. Get a real 
handmade copperoid iron wea- 
thervane, 18” x 20”, with spe- 
cially designed base for easy 
mounting. Free folder of 40 
other designs. Makes won- 
derful Xmas gift. Send $4.25 
for Bird and Birdhouse now. 
Shipped promptly postpaid. 
Money back if not pleased. 


N= 


= 


CAPE COD WEATHERVANES 
408 Hawthorn St.—Dept. F—New Bedford, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Good Books Give Lasting Pleasure 
GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR, by McFarland. 
275 color plates, cultural directions.. 


$1.98 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR, by Stevens. $1.98 
. 


All important flowers in color, culture. 
Books sent postpaid 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Pasadena, Calif. 


David Burpee 
CSiawt — 

Immense flowers over PACKET 
5 in. across, strik- 

ingly different, ¢ 
Curled, twisted pet- 

als, chrysanthemum- 

like. Rare 


colors— 
apricot, peach, chamois, rose, 
Postpaid: 


Packet 10c; 350 Seeds 


Dept. F. 





cream, buff, ete. 
25c; Yo Oz. $1. 


Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 


All about best Vegetables and Flowers for 
your Victory Garden, nearly 200 in color— 
the leading American Seed Catalog. 


heh 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. / 3, 


275 Burpee Building, 


DECEMBER, 1942 


survey of plant | 











California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


URING these shortest days, with 

extras of the fast-approaching 

holiday season, we are tempted 
to hand the garden that oldtime treat- 
ment ...a lick and a promise. But, 
the former should be ample, and the 
latter not too long deferred. 

If large vines, shrubs or trees must 
be moved, attend to it at once. All 
conifers, too, will be more likely to 
thrive when planted this month. 

Increase shrubbery by layering. Bend 
lower branches to the ground, slash the 
bark below a joint, lay into a shallow 
trench and cover with soil. Press down 
firmly and put a stone or brick on top 
to hold in place and conserve moisture. 
Then, in spring, there should be baby- 
shrubs all rooted and ready to go. 

At Christmas plan to give for 
house culture potted plants .. . African 
violets, Primulas, ferns and Begonias. 
Dish gardens filled with succulents are 
so attractive, and behave nicely for 
quite sonie time. Do not disturb the 
root systems of these gift plants, but, 
for a more festive touch, set the con- 
tainers into gay pottery jars. And make 
sure that the colors are truly suitable 
for their new homes. 

Providing that your locality is not 
too frosty, plant Cyclamen and Ciner- 
arias into beds in partial shade, with 
soil lightened by sand, peat moss and 
leaf mold. The latter comes in various 
colors, sizes and types. But fully as 
colorful, and easier to grow than the 
mammoth-flowered sorts, are the Stellata 
and Cremer varieties of Cineraria. In 
mass these produce a simply gorgeous 
effect all winter and spring. 

As soon as their leaves have fallen 
prune berry and grape vines, fruit 
trees, shrubs and vines that are not 
spring-flowering. Remove old wood and 
head back to renew active growth. If 
more plants are wanted, put out the 
strongest of the cuttings to root. 

Give Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons and similar acid-lovers a mulch of 
leaf mold. Other shrubbery and trees 
should have barnyard fertilizer now so 
that rains ean wash down nourishment 
to their roots. 

Be looking for something new and 
fine in hardy plants as setting-time for 
such material is right here, and is all 
too short. 

There is a double vermilion Flowering 
Quince with very iarge blossoms from 
this month into the spring. The bush, 
also, bears nice fruits for arrangements, 
in fall. Give this full sun. 

For near the coast in part shade an 
excellent vine is Oxera pulchella with 
creamy, sweet-smelling flowers from 
now on. 

For sun at the coast, and not mind- 
ing wind, is the large shrub Cassia 
splendida with golden flowers through- 
out the winter. 

Gardeners north of us who have no 
glass houses will find it a great help to 
cover their lath houses with lightweight 


cloth for winter. Inside such a shelter 
will be several degrees warmer than in 
the open. The ‘‘Rag-House’’ will also 
protect from winds, temper storms, be 
most useful to plants in pots, and for 
starting cuttings and seeds. 

You may wish to decorate your living- 
rooms with the choicest of the plants 
Fibrous Begonias do about the best of 
anything in the house. They bloom pro- 
fusely if kept rather cool, and given 
morning sunshine a foot or more from 
the glass. Keep uniformly moist or too 
many leaves may drop. Feed sparingly 
once a month, and turn plants often for 
good shape. 

Maidenhair and Whitmanni ferns do 
well under like ¢onditions, except with 
less sun. Watch for mealy bugs and 
take off with a toothpick moistened in 
water. This, for delicate subjects, is 
far better than spraying. Pick often 
and pests will soon be gone! 

Lift Dahlia tubers before too much 
wet and cool weather rot them. Cut off 
stems several inches above the clump, 
label, wrap in newspapers, and store in 
a cool place. Postpone division until 
eyes show in springtime. 

Spade and turn all plots that are to 
lie fallow through winter. For heavy 
soil add sand, and ashes from wood and 
garden-trimmings that will provide 
potash, too. 

Broadeast seed of early 
Small growers and shallow rooters can 
be sown in bulb beds for loveliness 
when ripening foliage is not so pretty. 

Cut Chrysanthemums 4 inches from 
the ground. Burn the stems and_ all 
other woody trash to be found around 
the garden. Put pest-free leaves into the 
compost pile with layers of soil and a 
bit of fertilizer. Keep wet, and later 
on they will supply a real need. 

Cover young Anemone and Ranuneuli 
plants with screening as birds consider 
them to be rare tid-bits. 

Set out various Aquilegias, and espe- 
cially A. longissima having the 4-inch 
spurs. These love shade and humus. 

Are the Camellias blossoming? If only 
budded, why not have a Camellia 
Sasanqua that blooms from fall on. 
Fully as desirable is Rhododendron 
fragrantissimum having lovely white 
flowers. 

Be searching for a shapely Christmas 
tree... Fir, Pine, Juniper, Cedar, Red- 
wood or Spruce. Which shall it be? 
But, do have it alive, with real roots, 
and in a sturdy container. Then, when 
the celebration is over, instead of a 
pitiful, trash-heap aftermath, set the 
little tree on porch, terrace or steps 
till next holiday time. The tree can be 
used again and again, growing larger— 
and dearer, as years go by. 

And, after a while, when this beloved 
emblem of Yuletide has quite outgrown 
its quarters, and is set into the ground, 
we’ll once more be having beautiful 
outdoor trees blazing with lights and 
twinkling with happiness! 


annuals. 
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| 1 Hoses 
The WORLDS FINEST 


TOP Quality 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 
Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50 postpaid 
12 for $6.00 postpaid 


VARIETIES: 


Christopher Stone, scarlet-crimson 
Con. de Sastago, coppery-red and: gold 
Editor McFarland, rose-pink 





Etoile de Holland, velvety-crimson 
Heinrich Wendland, nasturtium-red and 


gold 
Duq. de Penaranda, orange-apricot 
McGredy’s ivory, ivory-white 
Mme. Jos. Perraud, orange to buff 
Mrs. P. S. DuPont, golden-yellow 
Pink Dawn, glowing pink 
Southport, brilliant red 
Victoria Harrington, blackish red 


f-¢ ILLUSTRATED 
so fat CATALOG 














Wilt-Resistant 
S Favorites all over the 
Bm nation—Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Purple— 
a 10c-Packet of each, 
all 5 postpaid for 10c, 
4 Send dime today. 
Maule's Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables ! 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more food, 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
104 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BIRD HOUSES 


Made from tropical gourds, brilliantly paint- 
ed, colorful, beautiful. Birds remain late 
into winter, return again in spring. $2. eon 
paid, 3 for $5. assorted colors. No Cata- 
logue, money back if not delighted. 


HOWARD BLAKE, Eau Gallie, Florida 

















Say MERRY CHRISTMAS 


WITH A BEGONIA COLLECTION—one each of 
finest Rex Begonias Midnight, King Edward, Fire 
Flush, President Carnot and fine seedling. Or 
five different varieties of Fibrous Begonias with 
one nice small plant of “IT” our wonderful new 
very free everblooming fragrant Rex hybrid. 
Had 2000 or more open flowers at all times on 
10 inch pot plant from Christmas to May last 
spring. 

Collection prepaid for $2.00. Larger ""IT'' $3.00 


LESLIE WOODRIFF HARBOR, ORE. 
















4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


¥ * 








\ CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 811 
Dunbar, W. Va. 




















Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P, Tuomas, Utica, N. Y. 


FLOWER GROWER is happy to an- 
nounce that, beginning with this issue, 
Miss Thomas, who fostered the move- 


ment, will become Director of Round 
Robin clubs.—Editor 


Robin Clubs, even among gardeners. 
A Begonia Round Robin Club has been 
in existence for over twenty-five years. Many 
others are now flying over the country 
carrying news in various lines of garden- 


T nonin is nothing new about Round 


ing. The impetus for many of these clubs 
originated in Shenandoah, Iowa, where 
Mrs. Helen Field Fischer gives a daily 


broadcast to gardeners. She has 
strumental in starting correspondence gar- 
den clubs in the Midwest. 

The Round Robins that have been or- 
ganized through FLOWER GROWER owe their 
conception to the account of the Begonia 
Round Robin described by Mrs. H. H. Bux- 
ton in her book “Begonias.” I mentioned 
that Round Robin to a friend who said, 
“How I wish there could be an Herb Round 
Robin started.” A short notice inserted in 
the Garden Club Department brought im- 
mediate response. There are now eight 
herb clubs totaling 68 members. In less 
than a year the entire Round Robin enroll- 
ment has grown to 213 members in thirty- 
five groups corresponding on fourteen dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Round 
to all 
not vet 


gonias 


Robin Club membership is open 
readers. The following 
filled: Annuals—two places; Be- 
No. 3—one and No. 4 (for colored 
members only )—five; Cacti and Succulents 
No. 1—one; and Dahlias need seven more. 
There are five General Gardening Round 
Robins completed under two directors. No. 
6 can be started if desired. Gloxinias, 


robins are 


African Violets, Gesnerias and Achimenes 
Nos. 1 and 2 are complete but No. 3 has 
two places. Gladiolus No. 1 is filled and 
the director wishes to start No. 2. House 


Plants Nos. 1 and 2 are full-grown but 
Nos. 3 and 4 have a few places. The same 
is true of Iris and Hemerocallis. There 
‘are two vacancies on Old-Fashioned Roses. 
We have just started an Orchid Robin and 
have a few places. Another new Robin is 
on Rock Gardens in which two vacancies 


exist. There are two more desired in Sweet- 
Scented Geraniums No. 1 and three for 
No. 2. 


The following Robins are asked for and 
directors are ready: Hybridizing Gerani- 
ums, Advanced Geraniums and Advanced 
Begonias, Epiphyllums, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Perennials, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, 


Tulips, Amateur Glass Gardening and 
Wild Flowers. 
Desired subjects for which no one has 


offered to serve as director are 
Primroses, Campanulas, Roses, Zinnias, 
Lilies and Vegetables. Any subject will be 
developed if five to ten members wish it 
and a director is obtainable. A Bird Round 
Robin has been suggested also. 


Violets, 


Just what is required of a director? A 
director—either a man or woman—should 
be fairly well versed in the special topic. 
To start off, a route is laid out making the 
shortest trip from member to member. A 
map comes in handy for this purpose. A 
list of the members numbered in their 
order on the route should always be in the 
envelope along with the few simple rules. 


been in- | 
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OREGON’S Christmas Corsage 


A lovely, long lasting corsage, made of 
variegated English holly with bright red 
berries, miniature cones, and fragrant 
Juniper berries, on a background of ever- 
greens, 

$1.00 each rostpaid. Order before Dec. 15. 


The Redwoods Garden 
Rt. 10, Box 210, Milwaukie, Oregon 
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Suse 


i An Unusual  ] 


whe Christmas Gift! Sy, 
4 Four 1943 Plant Novelties! gy 
RUDBECKIA, White Lustre. 75c each, % 


‘ or . 
THALICTRUM, 
each, 3 for $1.60. 
SHASTA DAISY, Marconi. 65c each, 


Lavender Mist. 60c 


3 for $1.65. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Bronze Spoon. 40c 
each, 3 for $1. 


One plant each of 
the four, postpaid for $2 


Gift card sent for presentation; 5 

plants shipped at planting time. 

& CARROLL GARDENS ik 
WESTMINSTER 

MARYLAND 


v 





Horticultural Div. F-42 


ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 


plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 ox. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 


Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler, Pa. 
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The ‘“‘different”’ gift for 
your gardening friends! 
Those already growing 
this beautiful flowering 
vine will welcome more 
plants;those unfamiliar 
with it will appreciate the intro- 
duction. A gift card will be sent 
you for presentation and plants 
will be shipped at planting time. 


-— 


Jackmani. Purple. $1. Ramona. Blue. $1 

Henryi. White. $1 Mme. E. Andre. Red. $1 

Duchess of Edinburgh. Double, white. $1 

Any three postpaid East of Miss. for $2.50 
All five for $4 





JAMES |1.GEORGE &SON 


FAIRPORT,N.Y. 
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RATE ise PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
ie . jase than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 


’ Lily 


(Sprekelia Soomesiesionn), 
Bright red, large flowers 








AZTEC LILY 
cebean = Lils 


also called Ja- 
shaped like an 


Orchid, May be grown as house plant in pots, 5 for $1.00 
delivered, Catalog free. OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, 
Calif. 








Baby Evergreens 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Transplants — larger stock. 
Standard and rare items in wide variety for fall planting. 
Descriptive catalogue. RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA 
OHIO. 








Bulbs 





NO HELP (1 (men at war) forces disposal: 12 Indian Lily 
bulbs (cooperia penduculata) beautiful summer bloomers, 
fragrant as carnations, 25c. Rare Cactus (blooms flaming 
red) 25c. Large packet giant pansy seeds (regular $1 quan- 


tity) 25¢e. With order, send 10 names flower grower's 
addresses | (women's BARGAIN NURSERY, Abilene, 
Texas. 

SACRED LILY OF INDIA—Exotic blooms in winter. 
Ornamental tree in summer. Blooming size $2.25; medium 





$1.00; small 50c. RUSSELL O. EVERHART, Box 188, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SACREC LILY mate a. Amorphophallus ” Rivieri, 
blooming sizes 6 year $1.25; 8 year $2.00; 10 year $3.00, 


postpaid ROBE RT ’ 
New Jersey. 


HAUSSE NE R, Palisades Park, 


Cactus 








SUNSET CACTUS COLLECTION 
ent, labeled. Cultural directions 
50c. Lechuguilla 25c 
tion Guaranteed. 


8 blooming size, differ- 
$1.00. Spoon Plants 
Mixed Cactus Seed 25c. Satisfac- 
Century Plants 50c. TEXAS CACTUS 





GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 

CACTUS-SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Illustrated. Scientific 
and Popular. Names. Culture. Recognized authority 
fourteen years, 6 months $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, 


California. 





CACTUS PREPAID: 10 beauties, 
Rarer: novelty, hairy, $2.25; 10 colorful succulents, $1.00; 
10 Stapelias, Collector's delight, $2.25. QUALITY HILL 
CACTUS, 559 Evanston, Kansas City, Missouri. 


all different, $1.00; 10 





Camellias 





Classified Advertising Section 





Ps 


DAHLIA CLUMPS, Stephen Foster, Columbia, Maffie, 100 
others, also 40 varieties Hardy Chrysanthemums. Field 
growo clumps. Send for description, prices. OMAR 
COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 











Ferns 





BEAUTIFUL OREGON SWORD FERNS and Maiden Hair 














Ferns. Plant Now. Two for $1.25, postpaid. CEDAR 
KNOL L GARDENS, WELCHES, OREGON. 
‘Seventies 








SCENTED GERANIUMS Collection of 12 
eral rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00 
plete price list of 35 Scented and many 
Rare Geraniums; also Begonias and Rare 
NOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. 
Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACK 
ENBUSH, NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNA. 





varieties, sev- 
Send for com 
Variegated and 
Plants. MAG- 





Herbs 
CULINARY “HERBS FOR CHRISTMAS. GIFTS Six 


varieties, 4 inch pots, $2.00. Ideal for winter window gar 

den. Send your card end we will ship direct, postage 

prepaid. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 
House Plants 

HOUSE PLANTS—RBillbergia nutans, Marcia gracilis, 


Epidendrum O’Brianianum rooted cutting. Giant flowered 
Amaryllis hybrid, Amaryllis Garfieldii, 50c each, 5 for 
$2.00. $1.00 minimum order. Free delivery. Free catalog. 
OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, Calif. 


Pansy Phonte 
PANSY PLANTS $1.00 per 100 postpaid. Our plants 
produce giant blooms of gorgeous mixed colors. Order today. 
GINN, FLORIST, ‘Tyler, Texas. 








Pineapple Sage 
PINEAPPLE SAGE leaves scented strongis with delicious 
pineapple odor. Lovely red spiked flowers during winter. 
Grow in sunny window. 3 inch pots, 3 for $1.00. MAG- 
NOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 











Roses 





ROSE BUSHES~—World’s Best. Hints on care and cul- 
ture. Free Illustrated Catalog. MC CLUNG BROS. ROSE 
NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 





CAMELLIAS add apatkling beauty to your greenhouse. 
Our pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of 


pleasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. 

“LONGVIEW”, Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 
Dahlias 

DAHLIA CLUMPS — Columbia, Commander, Confurius, 


Hurricane, Maftie, Tops, Stephen Foster. 
on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


Prices right. List 
34 Edsall Ave., 


DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.10. 10 





Large Flowering, labelled, $1.49. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
DUSK Y—Miniature, ball; carmen shaded maroon. Won 
Sunset meda! at San Leando; certificate at Storrs. Roots 
$3.00; Clumps $6.00. ANDREW DOERMANN, Cheviot, 
Ohio. 

MINIATURES—First, Century of Progress and ever since 


in Chicago area. List free 
DENS, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


FITCHETT DAHLIA GAR- 











SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 
prices. WILFRED I, 
4374 Coolidge Ave., 


Best Dahlias at reasonable 
LARSON & SON, Quality Dahlias, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

ZANT’S DAHLIAS for 1943. Catalog ready in January 
showing three acres of Dahlias, many specials. ZANT’S 
WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Special Offers 


BIRD OF PARADISE (Strelitzia regina) out of 14 inch 
tubs, flowering size—$3.00 each. Worth $10.00. Must 
make room. M. AG NOL IA NU RSE RIES, Magnolia, Mass. 














Semperviveme 





NEW BEAUTY for your Home. Colorful Hen and Chicks 
for miniature rockeries, novelty pottery and pot specimens 
for the home or greenhouse. 10 assorted varieties, prepaid 
$1.00. Cobwebs, mossy sorts and larger species and hybrids, 
included in this assortment. Full instructions with each 
order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box G, Clyde, Ohio. 


Tropical Plants 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, 
settia 25c. Butterfly Orchid 50c. Florida Air Plant 25c. 
10 Tropical Plants, our selection, $1.00. All 14 plants 
$2.00. Postpaid Catalogue. SHAFFER NURSERIES, 
Clearwater, Florida 


‘Bulbs 25c. Double Poin- 


Viola Seed 


VIOLA SEED-—From popular named 
Grown from divisions in our gardens. Large 
long stems, wide color range. Generous mixed 
$1.00. HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, Scappoose, 





varieties. 
blooms, 
packe® 
Oregon. 


perennial 








Name 





WHY DELAY? MAIL NOW TO: 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subseriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 

















Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
Home, Penna. 











How to Care for 


Christmas Trees 
There 


are some measures household- 
ers can take to prevent the early drop- 
ping of Christmas tree needles and to 
keep living trees in shape for planting 


outdoors, suggests C. R. Page of the 
Forestry Department at the Ohio Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station. 

One of the best ways to prevent the 
loss of needles from cut trees is to pur- 
chase a freshly cut tree from a local 
source. Christmas trees shipped in from 
a distance are usually cut several weeks 
before Christmas. Freshly cut trees re- 
tain much of their pleasant fragrance 
and will not shed their needles as soon 
as they are brought into a warm room. 

The problem of caring for the live 
Christmas tree is somewhat different. 
Those who want to use a live tree for 
the Christmas festivities and then plant 
it outdoors in a permanent location must 
consider several important factors. The 
tree should have an adequate root sys- 
tem. Frequently the live tree has much 
of its root system removed in an attempt 
to lessen the weight of the tree and to 
fit the roots into a small, lightweight con- 


tainer. A 3- to 4-foot tree should have 
a ball of dirt about the roots not less 
than 15 inches in diameter. A 5- to 6- 


foot tree should have a 20-inch ball of 
dirt. 

The soil about the roots of a live tree 
should be kept moist and not permitted 
to dry out for even a short time. The 
warm, dry atmosphere in the home 
causes rapid loss of moisture from the 
needles of the tree, and frequent water- 
ing is necessary to maintain a proper 
moisture condition in the soil. 


When the living tree has served its 
purpose indoors, it should be, planted 


at once, not placed in the basement until 
spring or set outdoors on the surface 
of the ground where the roots are sub- 


jected to freezing and drying. It is 
advisable to dig the hole for the tree 
while the ground is yet workable. It 
should be slightly larger than the ball 
of dirt on the tree. Covering the hole 
and the soil removed with straw, grass 


clippings, hardwood leaves, peat moss, or 
stable litter will prevent freezing before 
the tree is ready for planting. The tree 
should be pls inted carefully, watered well, 
and mulched heavily with any of the ma 
terials used for covering the hole. 








- SEND US THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 
of neighbors and gardening 
friends who do not read 
FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


We will send sample copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Herb-Flavored Vinegars 


ALAD lovers have a treat in store for 

them (I am assuming that The Tooles 
of Gary-Nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wisconsin, will 
make their usual offering this year) if they 
get Toole’s tarragon, garlic, 
mint and mixed herb—of vinegars. In fact, 
likely salad lover by 
even look on 


assortment 
you will become a 
their use though you now 


most salads with disdain. 


Astilbe Fanal 


LTHOUGH the hybrid Astilbes have 
long been among my favorite plants for 
growing, the 
new variety Fanal is going to add immensely 
to their value. In the first place, its height 
of 18 inches in the little over 2 
feet under glass makes it easy to handle in 
the small greenhouse, 


forcing as well as for outdoor 


open and 


and its deep rose-col- 
15-inch gives it 
special value either indoors or outside. For 
the latter 
full sun or if the soil is 
dry. It June and July, 
adding a vivid touch of color to the early 
summer Plants were noted in the 
catalogue of Bobbink & Atkins, East Ruth- 
erford, N. J. 


ored flowers) on trusses 


purpose give it a moist spot in 


a shady situation, 


blooms here = in 


scene, 


Jewel Plant 


I saw recently in a 

succulents a plant, Titanopsis calcarea, 
Plant, which would start: any 
fancier on the road to robbery 
otherwise, if there were no other 
getting the pliant. Fortunately, 
I find it listed in Johnson’s (John- 
son Cactus Hynes, Calif.) cata- 
tried to tell me it looked 
like rough pieces of limestone, but all I 
could think of was jewels- jewels 
with a_ pretty If I 
were a succulent could not rest 
until [| had that plant in my 
collection, 


private collection of 


or Jewel 
succulent 
armed or 
way of 
though, 
Gardens, 
logue. Its owner 


-shining 
reddish background. 
fancier, I 


mimicry 


Variegated Geraniums 


HE variegated Geranium or, 
rectly, 


more cor- 
which reached the 
height of its popularity during the last half 
of the preceding 
gone into eclipse. 


Pelargonium 


century has 
A few 


unhappily 
growers here and 
there are, however, keeping stock plants 
for the time when popularity points her 
finger their way again. It made me happy, 
then, to see a nice collection at the Burgess 
(Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Galesburg, 
Mich.) establishment this summer, includ- 
ing one of my old favorites, Mrs. Pollock. 
She is one of the tri-color varieties, which 
were formerly so popular, with a bronzy red 
leaf, bordered crimson and edged yellow— 
a most colorful picture in the window gar- 
den. Generally speaking the variegated va- 
rieties are as sturdy as 
tives, asking only for 
ordinary kinds, 


their plain rela- 
the treatment given 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Merry Christmas With Roses 


COLORFUL and 
say Merry Christmas to one’s 
is provided by Jackson & Perkins, 
New York. It 


made Rose in 


appropriate way to 
friends 
Newark, 
lovely hand- 
which 


consists of a 
a plastic 
carries the season’s greetings,. the 
well as 
nouncement 


“showcase,” 
friend's 
own, and an an- 
that you are sending a Jack- 
son & Perkins’ Rose plant or plants at the 
proper planting time. The plastic 
gift in itself, will be cherished for 
other uses through coming years and the 
Rose plant will also be a yearly reminder 


name, as your 


Case, a 


many 





of your thoughtfulness. They have a wide 
range of plant material from which to make 
a choice; so one can fit the selection to suit 
almost any gardener’s needs. 


Lavatera Loveliness 


EVERAL years ago I had seeds of Lava- 

tera Loveliness from England and have 
searched since then for an American source 
Evidently the 
enough, for Mr. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New 
Yorx, tells me they have been listing it and 
expect to have it in their 


search was not 
Car] Cropp, of 


of supply. 
carried far 


catalogue again 


next year. While the matter is fresh in 
mind, I should like to recommend it to 
other gardeners for trial, knowing that its 


large bright rose-pink mallows on 30-inch 
plants, from July until frost, will be one 
of the brightest and most pleasing spots in 
at all, 


ing as mentioned before from seeds sown in 


the garden. It is no trouble perform- 


the open in spring. 


Extra-early Crego Aster, Navy Blue 


Atlee Burpee, 


i you miss Burpee’s (W. 
Aster, 


Philadelphia, Pa.) new 
early Crego, Navy Blue, especially if you 
grow flowers for cutting, you will not 
have the best cutting item that was noted 


Extra- 


in two trial grounds this past season, 
Basing judgment on the plants in these 
trials, I would say that it combines the 
eatliness of Queen of the Market with 


Crego-like flowers (4 inches across) of 
deep blue-purple. It appears to be very 
floriferous, and one could have cut foot- 


long stems from the plants seen. 



























Easily grown, gorgeous lily-like flowers, that will bring the 
exotic brilliance of the tropics to your home this winter. 
Goldfarb offers true-to-name, true-to-color varieties, includ- 
ing the greatly admired California Hybrids. 
TRUE-TO-COLOR 
Wh ite—Red—$1.00 Each 
2 Bulbs, 1 of each, $1.85 
TRUE-TO-NAME 
Rare Named Bulbs, often ouee a $6.00 Each 
lady Helen—Solid Orange-Scariet—$2 
W. H. Campbeli—White, vivid pink Biotene s—$2.50 Ea. 
Java—Purple with white throat—$2.5 
1 Each of 3 Named Varieties, "$7.00 
CALIFORNIA HYBRIDS—Mixed 
White, Pink, Red, also combinations of these colors. 
Giant Bulbs, 50¢ Ea. Mammoth Bulbs, 75¢ Ea. 
ALL GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
It’s time to pot Amaryllis—order now! 
POSTPAID—No. C.O.D. Shipments 
FREE CATALOG of Seeds for Spring Planting 
—both Flowers and Vegetables. All tested for 
germination and quality in our Testing Gar- 
dens, ! 


GOLDFARB §& 


160 Eost 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








LILIES CROCUS * TULIPS 
DAFFODILS*COLCHICUMS 
IRIS « SCILLAS » MUSCARI 
Write today for our COMPLETE 


CATALOG illustrated in color.. 
giving déscriptions and prices 


NI) nilenville Full Yrowers 


BOX 107F., MONROE, WASHINGTON 


THAT ARE A REAL JOY 


are easy to have. Just feed everything this 
rich food plus Vitamin B, in clean, concen- 
trated, easy-to-use Tablets. Homes and apart- 
ments are hot and dry, but Fulton’s Plantabbs 
keep Geraniums, Ivy, African Violets, Be- 
gonias, Ferns, all plants, healthy, green 
lovely. Begin feeding now and have lovely 
plants all winter. Plantabbse Co. Balto, Md 





BULLETIN FO 


ROSE LOVERS 


many in- 
Protect your roses from 

sects and diseases with me 
Grow better blooms. ae 
bulletin tells how. Write today. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 24 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


HARVESTING TIME [IS HERE 
Write Dept. 


SEABROOK 

















F. for our New Fall List. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








BRAND PEONIES e FRENCH LILACS 


The world’s finest collec- The loviiest and latest 
tion of old and new vari- French and Belgian vari 
eties. Seventy acres of the eties, many of them not 


finest plants at low prices. obtainable elsewhere 
Hardy Apricots, Bush Cherries, Flowering Crabs, etc. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














SUPERIOR GLADS 


Plan now for your 1943 Glad garden. Ask for 
prices on bulbs now while stocks are still com- 
plete. Due to greatly decreased plantings, there 
is likely to be a shortage of many varieties be- 
fore spring. Write for fall price list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Lebanon, Oregon 


2YR.OL $ 
FIELD FOR 
GROWN ontY 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
Your money back if you are not entirely 
Satisfied with this amazing bargain! Collec- 
tion includes 1 Red Radiance, 1 Pink Radi- 
ance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 1 Colum- 
bia, 2 — Hoover, and 1 Luxembourg. 
— just $1.00 today for rose collection No. 104! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. Dept. 4-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
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Winter Birds 


HILE remembering human friends, do 

not forget the bird neighbors. It may 
be that you have no winter birds; if so, you 
are missing one of the greatest delights of 
that season. And it is a lack which may be 
easily filled by providing them something 
to eat and convenient sheltered places for 
their dining-rooms. A good start in that 
direction would be to lay in a supply of 
Burnett’s wild bird seed mixture (Burnett 
Chambers St., New York 
City), Saweo Suettes (Stumpp & Walter 
Co., 132 Church St., New York City), two 
or three hanging bird from the 
Crescent Co., Toms River, N. J., Vaughan’s 
(Vaughan Seed Store, 601 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago) automatic feeder, and a 
suet bag. 


Bros.,. Ine., 92 


feeders 


Hardy Chinese Orchid 


F you have tried the native Orchids and 

found them unappreciative of your love 
and care, you might shift your affection and 
efforts to the hardy Chinese species, Bletilla 
hyacinthina, knowing that with a little at- 
tention to its needs it will reward one with 
an abundance of amethyst-purple Orchids. I 
suspect that the catalogues are slightly over- 
optimistic when they say it will grow any- 
where in the garden, if experience in this 
part of the 
judgment. Here it has only given satisfac- 
tory results when planted in a soil rich in 
leaf mold in about half-shade. It gets up to 
a foot in height, and spreads quite rapidly 


country is a good basis for 


into pleasing clumps. Plants were noted in 
the catalogue of Oakhurst Gardens, 512 W. 
Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif. 


Hand-Colored Pine Cones 


BRE’s a unique and 
lovely Christmas decorating material 


suggestion for 


—one which 1 have found most satisfying. 
Get a supply of hand-colored Pine cones 
from Seven Acres, Green Village, N. J. They 
come in red, white, blue, silver and gold— 
all lovely lustrous shades. The makers gen- 
erally use FLOWER GROWER columns to an- 
their have not begun 
Christmas advertising when these notes were 
written; so when I that the price 
last year was 20 cones for a dollar, I may 
be recalling ancient history. 


nounce wares, but 


report 


Metal Seed Starter 


I ean think ‘of few more satisfying gifts 
that Santa Claus could leave in a gard- 
ener’s stocking than a supply of Vaughan’s 
(Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago and 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
City) metal seed starters. Made of heavy 
metal, enameled pale green, to last for years, 
it would be a yearly reminder of someone’s 
love and thoughtfulness. It makes use of 
two recent developments in growing plants 
wick-feeding of water to main- 
tain constant moisture and sphagnum moss 
to prevent damping off. The device (12x18 
inches and 4 inches deep) comes complete 


from seeds: 


e 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


with wick, plant bands and moss. Although 
one tell about metal articles in 
these days of rationing, I hope these start- 
ers are still available, for they would make 
work easier for a lot of gardeners next 
spring and for several springs to come, 


never can 


Miniature Roses 


| cannot remember when new plants have 
given me more pleasure for such a small 
amount of work as has come from the Con- 
ard-Pyle (West Grove, Pa.) miniature Roses 
this year. Planted out of the greenhouse in 
early June, they have been a mass of color 
much of the time since. In fact, Pixie, my 
favorite, has never been without a generous 
fully double white 
and now in late September is a white car- 
pet. I can see a myriad uses for these little 
elfs, none of which has exceeded a height of 
3 or 4 inches here, with the exception of 
Gold Star, which evidently has some Hy- 
brid Tea blood in its veins—I can see a 
myriad uses*for them, as I started to say, 
in many parts of the garden. 


showing of its Roses 


Louisiana Irises 


HE recently-discovered Louisiana Irises 

are remarkable in more ways than one. 
Why they remained so long undiscovered 
has puzzled me and the beauty of some 
kinds has astounded me. 
been in commerce long enough for partial 
appraisal, but I shall not attempt to do it, 
because my 


They have now 


climate has proven too severe 
for some of them. You may, however, make 


the test for yourself at little cost by writing 


Edmond Riggs, St. Martinville, La., who 
lives right in their midst and _ probably 
knows the plants better than any other 


grower. You will be surprised by the beauty 
of some of them I am sure, 


Pan American Tomato 


T takes a year when fusarium wilt is bad, 

like 1942 was in this section, to force re- 
sistant tomatoes on one’s atten- 
tion. Although I only had a half-dozen or 
so varieties under test, Pan, American, 
which came from Joseph Harris Co., Inv., 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., was the 
only one that was completely resistant to 
the disease. That alone would not make it 
a good home garden variety, of course, but 
it has many other desirable characters, in- 
cluding a firm large fruit of bright scarlet 
color and even ripening to the stem, in its 
favor. It is of about the same 
shape as the popular Marglobe. 


strains of 


season and 


Sawco Window Bird Feeder 


IFT suggestions continue to pile up as 


we go along, the one this time being 
the Sawco window bird feeder, available 
either with or without a glass top. A note 
this morning from Stumpp & Walter Co., 
132-138 Chureh St., New York City, says: 
“At the present time, we do not know what 
items will be procurable this season,” which 
seems to be the situation in general. If 






of their 


available, a gift window feed 
means that one will make a lot of bird 
happy, as well as giving its recipient man 
pleasant hours watching his feathered 
friends feeding on the window sill, even in 
side the window after their confidence ha; 
been won. 


Sparaxis 


LTHOUGH I like Ixias very much, the 

height of many excludes them from the 
winter garden unless one has a greenhousé 
or conservatory. But Sparaxis can always 
be counted upon to under a_ foot 
in height and to supply the gardener with 
a riot of color under the most trying con- 
ditions. The phrase, “riot of color,” is aptly 
chosen, you will after seeing the 
blotched, flushed, spotted and streaked flow- 
ers in their wide range of shades. That may 
sound bizarre, and it probably would be in 
a planned landscape; but in the winter 
window garden, it is merely a bright patch 
in an otherwise dreary scene. All that color 
may be yours by asking Rex Pearce, Moores- 
town, N. J., to send you at least ten bulbs; 
plant them about 2 inches apart and an inch 
{over the top of the bulb) deep in pots or 
pans of ordinary garden soil; place them 


remain 


agree, 


immediately in a sunny window; water 
sparingly until top growth is active. 
Weathervanes 
HE Editor’s weathervanes need not b 


one of your envies if you get the cata 
logue of The Roadside Craftsmen, Inc., East 
Bloomfield, New York. In it you will find, 
in addition to many other 
ideas for Christmas gifts, including hand- 
wrought residence markers, house numbers 
and lanterns, as well as hand-made pottery, 
woven articles and items in wood. In fact 
you can make yourself a present from the 
list which will be the envy of the Editor. 


weathervanes, 


Flower Grower for Christmas 


? I did not receive the FLOWER GROWER 
regularly, I can think of no gift that I] 
would enjoy more, not only at Christmas 
time but throughout the entire year, than 
a subscription to this friendly, helpful 


magazine. Nor can I think of one that 
would be easier to give. Knowing that 


gardeners are all alike, so far as these mat- 
ters go, I shail continue to give subscrip- 
tions to my friends with the assurance that 
everybody will be made happy. 


EZ Fertilizer Spreader 


NOTHER Christmas gift for that gard- 
ening friend, which I mention with 
some misgiving because it is made of metal, 
is the EZ fertilizer spreader featured in 


Henderson’s (Peter Henderson & Co., 35 


Cortlandt St., New York City) current 
catalogue. It would take much of the 


drudgery and messiness out of fertilizing 
lawn and garden by its carpet-sweeper-like 
action, while it is doing a more uniform 


and quicker job. 


C. W. Woop 
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The Christmas 


, / l, 
For Years of 
Enjoyment and 


Remembrance 





Send your friends this crystal-clear 


Plastic Gift Box _ 


containing the popular 


J.& P. Modern Rose_ 
Gift Certificate 


Say “Merry Christmas” with 


J. & P. Modern Rose Plants 


, a 


lives! 


P 
Modern Rose plants are ideal for Christmas giving. 
Year after year your friends will continue to enjoy 


GIFT that Everblooming, patented, J. & 


—more and more they’ll ap- 
way to remember them at 


your gift as the Roses bloom 
preciate your choosing this 
Christmas. 

With every gift order of $1.50 or more we supply free this 
crystal-clear plastic Gift Box with perfect handmade Rose, 
and Christmas Greeting Card that opens up as a Gift Certifi- 
cate, on which your friend’s name, the names of the plants to 
be sent and your own name sender will be inscribed. The 
Certificate states the plants will be sent at proper spring 
planting time. 


as 


Before December 15, we will mail these festive packages to the 
names and addresses you supply on your Gift order blank; 
OR Boxes and Certificates may be sent to you for presentation, 
each in its own mailing container. The unique plastic box is 
specially designed and is a gift in itself ... 68 in. x 38 in. x 33 
in. It creates a fine impression and your friends will want to 
keep it for many uses that will occur to them. 


Plants Mailed Postpaid to Names You Supply, at Spring Planting 


So Easy to "Shop Early" — 
Send This Cheering Gift 


Most Unique of the Year 


You'll give never-failing delight to special 
friends with this most appropriate Christ 
mas remembrance in wartime, a reassuring 
emblem of the peace ta come 

Save time and trouble—-shop by mail. Use 
erder blank below Kxtra names may be 
Written in margin There is still time to 
cheose from the selected Modern Roses at 


right. but do it now! 


If vou need more spaces than are in order form below, write for Special Christmas Order Blanks 





JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 313 Rose Lane, Newark, New York State 


Enter my order for following Christmas Gift Certificate Boxes: 











(Plants to be shipped prepaid at Spring Planting Time) Fp, losed is $.... 
Se d d “t oO 
BE) DNB 6 oS to diese) ards oa ved sa cena We ami rae sd o 
fore Dec. 15. 
Address Send hoxes to ine 
GROUP NO. S 
fe eee ree ee rere e Tee eer Te Teer rere 
Address P 
GROUP NO. | 
2 ae eee eer r ores. aererennr 
Address 4 
GROUP NO. | __ F OD 
OP SE ee ee eee re. anne er: 
Address oo Bette te ees 
] Send more Christmas Send Modern Rose, Perennial 


Order Blanks Free and Fruit Catalog FREE 


Time 
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Speciel Groups for Christmas Giving 


X-10—1 Plant, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, Everblooming 
Climbing Rose (pink)............ ., $1.50 
X-11—1 Plant, Mary Margaret McBride, the 1943 a 
All-America Hybrid Tea Rose (coral-pink).. $1.50 
X-12—2 Plants, Pinocchio, the Floribunda Sensa- $2.50 


tion for 1943 (salmon-pink “Sweetheart” 
X-13—3 Plants, Floribunda Roses—Cheer, World’s $3.00 
Fair, Carillon (pink, red and coral-flame). 
X-14—3 Plants, Modern Climbing Roses—King 
Midas, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, Torch, (yellow, $3.75 
pink, orange) . 


X-15—3 Plants, 1943 Hybrid Teas, Sonata, Man- 
dalay, Mary Margaret McBride (flame, yel- 
low, coral-pink) ; cies . $4.25 
X-16—4 Plants, leading Hybrid Teas—Adoration, 
Neige Parfum, Pan America, McGredy's 
Salmon (pink, white, yellow-gold, salmon) $5.00 


X-17—6 Plants, Hybrid Teas—Dicksons’ Red, 
Eclipse, Countess Vandal, Hector Deane, 
Gloaming, White Briarcliff .. 96.00 


For other than Roses, we suggest: 
X-18—4 Buddleia (Butterfly Bushes). White Bou- 


quet, Royal Red, Ile de France (claret- > 
purple), Charming (pink) eee $2.00 
X-137—7 Plants, 7 colors, J. & P. Giant Del- $3.75 


phinium . 


On Certificate we show names 
of Roses or plants, not prices 


You may order any of the Groups above, unless 
you would like us to show the amount of the 
gift on each certificate for your friends to select 
the Roses they like best, from the 1943 Jackson & 
Perkins Catalog we shall then send to them. 
Each gift must be for $1.50 or more 


Hybrid Tea Rose you saw in color on the front 
September Flower Grower, All America Rose for 143 

tiful coral-pink, a popular Christmas gift) (see X-11, 

it will be a leading variety in fine Rose Gardens from coast 


to coast. 


The Parade of 
Modern Roses, 
Perennials, Fruits 


In Natural Color 


the New for 
19438, including Pinocchio, 
(reer Garson, Mary Mar 
garet McBride, Sonata, 
ete Pietures and = de 
scriptions of all the 
orites in the Parade of 
Modern Roses \lso Der- 
ennials, J. & BP. Dwarfer 
Dwarf Apples, other 
choice fruits Send post- 
card or coupon today 


GARDEN FOR VICTORY 


, » 
See Roses 
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MARY MARGARET McBRIDE (at left), the new J. & P. Modern 


cover 


ubove), 






















urpee’s Gui 


y 4 DAHLIA-FLOWERED 


PACKETS 
Besar Colors 


AO 


Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow and Rose 

MMENSE, full, deep, double flowers, 

5 in. across and about 2 in. thick. 

Easy to grow—sow the seeds out- 

doors in spring and have a glorious gar- 

den all summer and fall. Well-branched, 
sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 











We have selected the four finest colors—four 
15c-Packets, one of each, all postpaid for just 
10c, for you to try Burpee’s Quality Seeds. 


Burpee's Zinnia Garden Burpee's Marigold Garden 
All best types and colors, giants to Twelve favorite kinds tall, semi-tall, 


inidgets—new Super-Giants, Giant Dahlia- 
Flowered, David Burpee, Cut-and-Come- 
Again, 


Mexicana, an 
12 PACKETS (value $1.75) for only 


d tiny Cupids. 


Burpee's Petunia Garden 


a glorious garden and bou 
quets 12 PACKETS (value $2.00) for only... 


dwarf— African, French, new Hybrids and 
Ss Burpee'’s oo With odorless foliage. 
All colors for 


Burpee's Snapdragon Garden 


‘Ten best kinds and colors—Giant Futys Giant, exquisite, 114 to 2 ft. spikes. Eight 
Ruffles, four Balcony, two Bedding, and colors—orchid, yellow, crimson, rose-pink, § 
three Dwarf. 10 PACKETS (va/ue $1.70) for only bronze, rosy tan, creamy-white, salmon- 

pink. 8 PACKETS (value $2.05) for only ve 


Burpee's Aster Garden 
12 separate packets, all best kinds, as Burpee's Vegetable Garden 
colors—extra early, early, midseason and Be sure to grow vegetables—tifteen of 
late. 12 PACKETS (value $1.85) for only.... Burpee’s best for a fine home garden 

‘ Stringless Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Beet, 

Burpee's Giant Ruffied Sweet Peas Carrot, Swiss Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucum- 

Long, strong stems; beautifully ruffled, ber, Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, Radishes 
waved and frilled 12 finest colors Ss (1 red, 1 white), Squash, Turnip, Tomato. 
12 PACKETS (value $1.85) for only 15 PACKETS (value $1.70) for only 


THESE SPECIAL PACKAGES MAKE FINE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Order Direct from This Page -—Any ? $1 Lots for $2.50; Any 5 for $4. 


(more than 1 of a kind if wanted) 


--- Fs Your Convenience ---. MAILED POSTPAID 
{ Philadelphia, Pa. BURPEE'S SEED CATALOG 


| W- Atlee Burpee Co., 312 Burpee Building, ) (or) Clinton, lowa 
Send me the guaranteed Burpee Seeds checked below tpaid: 
o postpal All bout the best seeds .that grow. Accurate 
descriptions and pictures of finest Vegetables and 


Miowers, nearly 200 in color; helpful planting 
information, See Surpee’s America Alldouble 
Petunia, first ever created in America, new Jubilee 
Fomato to use in place of oranges, the Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek Marigold, ete. The leading 
American Seed Catalog, for planning your 1943 
Victory Garden, 


)Burpee's Giant Dahlia- r-) Burpee’s Petunia Gar- Burpee’s Marigold Gar- 
J Flowered Zinnias, =) cen. 10 Pkts. Oden. alt kinds. aod 
4 Pkts., 4 colors....10c best kinds 12 Pkts. .. $1 


r-) Burpee’s Zinnia Gar- Burpee’s Aster Garden. Burpee’s Snapdragon 
‘= den, all best kinds and O) 12 Pkts.; all season. .$1 O Garden. 8 Pkts $i 


colors, giants to Burpee’s Giant Ruffled Burpee’s Vegetable 
midgets. 12 Pkts.....$1 CO) sweet Peas. 12 Pkts.$1 TiSardeo. 15 Pkts ; $t 


doy 3 $1 Lote $2.50: 


GARDEN lny 5 for $4. Enclosed is § 


Name 


Burpee Bu g 
Philadelphia, Pa. (or} Clinton, Iowa 


# ICTORY ' Send Burpee’s 1943 Seed Catalog FREE. 
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